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DULL WEEK 


IN NEARLY ALL IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS. 
Satisfactory Specifications on Rails 
and Bars—More Price Cutting 
in Some Lines. 

Specifications on some finished ma- 
terial contracts, especially steel rails 
and bars, have increased, giving more 
activity to the mills, but for th: most 
part the market is very dull. Re- 
ports of concessions on plates, sheets 
and structural material are more fre 
quently heard. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has started the first of its 12 new 
open-hearth furnaces at the Ohio 
works, Youngstown, and will now be 
able to roll open-hearth rails. The 
Illinois Steel Co. will start its No. 1 
mill at South Chicago in a few days, 
after a year’s idleness. The rail mill 
at Gary, on which a trial run was re 
cently made, will begin rolling next 
month. The enlarged wire plant of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
will soon be in full operation. 

The pig iron market is dull 
Pig Iron in all parts of the country, 
Quiet and while furnaces are as a 

rule adhering pretty well to 
quotations which have prevailed for 
some time, middlemen are selling at 
lower prices. Some foundries are re- 
questing that shipments be deferred, 
and on the whole the outlook is not 
encouraging. An inquiry for 15,000 
tons of basic from a company in west 
ern Pennsylvania did not result in an 
order being placed. Stocks of pig 
iron in the east have increased during 
the month, but are understood not to 
amount to much more than an average 


of 1,000 tons per stack. 


Competition on structural 
Structural material is very keen, and 
Material concessions on prices are 
being more freely met. The 


only building requiring as much as 


Number 4 








1,000 tons contracted for during the 
week was the Wick building at 
Youngstown, for which the Cambria 
Steel Co. will furnish the steel. The 
track elevation project of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad at Philadelphia will re- 
quire about 10,000 tons, and 5,000 tons 
will be needed for a copper smelter in 
Utah. 3uilding projects which it is 
expected will soon be contracted for 
include 6,000 tons at San Francisco, 
3,000 tons at Kansas City, and 2,000 
tons at Seattle. 

The principal new rail 
Rails, Plates business booked for the 
and Sheets week was 6,000 tons at 

Chicago and a like ton- 
nage at Cleveland. The Rock Island 
has sent in specifications on the con 
tract made in 1908, amounting to 18,- 
000 tons. Mills are receiving good spec- 
ifications on recent plate contracts 
from steel car companies. The mills 
in the Chicago district report a very 
encouraging increase in specifications 
on bars. In sheets conditions are not 
satisfactory, and lower prices are com- 
mon. 

The production of coke 
Coke and continues to exceed the 
Old Material demand, and some very 

low prices for prompt 
delivery are being made. Several coke 
plants are expected to stop operations 
within a few days, while others are 
operating only five days per week. 
The old material market is very dull 
and there is increased weakness in 
the east and central west. 


Vanadium Steel Order.—What is 
said to be the largest order for vanad- 
ium steel ever placed in this country 
has recently been given by the Ford 
Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich.. to the 
United Steel Co., Canton, O This 
order calls for 2,100 tons in all, con- 
sisting of type “D” vanadium steel 
for springs, type “N” vanadium case 
hardening steel, and type “A” vanad- 
ium steel for axles, forge parts, gears, 
etc. The new Ford car will be built 


throughout of vanadium steel. 


CLEVELAND, JANUARY 28, 1909 





PIG IRON COSTS. 
Summary of Brief Filed by J. G. But- 
ler Jr. With Tariff Committee. 

A brief showing the comparative 
costs of manufacturing pig iron in 
various sections of the United States, 
England and Germany, has been filed 
with the ways and means committee 
of congress by Joseph G. Butler Jr., 
representing a large percentage of 
independent or merchant furnaces of 
the United States. The brief has 
special reference to the tariff on items 
covered by paragraph 122 of the Ding- 

ley act. 

After pointing out that the main- 
tenance of the present tariff on steel 
and iron scrap is of the greatest im- 
portance to pig iron producers as well 
as railway companies, agricultural 
machinery manufacturers and others, 
Mr. Butler calls attention to the fact 
that the merchant furnaces pay freight 
on four tons of materials assembled 
to produce each ton of pig iron, aside 
from the freight on the outgoing prod- 
uct. Casting in sand or chilled molds 
restricts the size and capacity of mer- 
chant furnaces, and this increases 
tonnage costs. As to the scope of the 
tariff to be protective, Mr. Butler 
says: “The duty should be protective 
under the most adverse circumstances, 
such as the practice of dumping for- 
eign pig iron here, the payment of ex- 
port bonuses, special through freights 
to seaboard and interior domestic 
points, these products being frequently 
carried as ballast. * * * In _ the 
last analysis, practically all the cost 
of the materials for making pig iron— 
iron ore, flux stone, coke, coal, sand, 
etc.—is for labor exclusive of mining 
royalties or interest and taxes. To 
sum up this part of the brief, without 
protection iron in pigs can not be 
made and sold at a profit in this coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Butler submits cost sheets from 
various manufacturers located in the 
principal pig iron producing districts 
of the country, some of them sup- 
ported by affidavits. The costs enum- 
erated cover operating in the year 
1907. The sheets are attached to the 
brief as exhibits. For convenience, 
he summarizes these costs, together 

(Continued on page 219), 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


Low Prices Made by Middiemen— 
Market Very Quiet. 
Office of THe Iron TRADE’ REVIEW 
510 Park Bldg., Jan. 26 

The past week in the iron and 
steel market has been one of general 
quietness Specifications against run- 
ning contracts continue to come to 
the mills in a fair volume, but new 
business is not heavy and _ engage- 
ments for any extended period into 
the future are being avoided by the 
buying public. 

There is a disposition among the 
jobbing trade to carry no more stocks 
than are absolutely necessary and 
this is being made possible by the 
ready deliveries obtainable from the 
mills with their present moderate 
operations The general explanation 
offered by iron and steel makers for 
the lack of forward motion in the 
market is the prevailing uncertainty 
as to what may be expected in the 
way of revision of the tariff. 

In some products, a continued shad 
ing of official prices by certain inter 
ests is having a tendency to disturb 
conditions. This cutting of quotations 
in several lines has become quite 
pronounced, owing to the limited vol- 
ume of business being offered. The 
very low prices at which some erect- 
ed steel work is being accepted, is 
regarded as significant of the under- 
selling of the official schedule on 
shapes by some mills. The pig iron 
situation is also productive of low 
prices being made by middlemen who 
had obtained their metal at advan- 
tageous terms before the recent ad- 
vance in the market. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. this week 
started the first of its 12 new open- 
hearth furnaces at its Ohio works, 
Youngstown. This event is of con- 
siderable market importance since it 
signifies that the company is now 
equipped with the necessary facilities 
for rolling open-hearth rails at a 
plant providing its own steel by this 
process. Formerly the Carnegie com- 
pany was not in a position to roll 
such rails advantageously as its steel- 
making equipment at its rail plants, 
Edgar Thomson and Ohio, had been 
of the Bessemer nature. The girder 
rail mill of the Lorain works of the 
National Tube Co., will also be sup- 
plied shortly with open-hearth steel 
from six new furnaces which are 
now approaching completion. 

Pig Iron.—Low prices named by 


middlemen have been the principal 
developments of an otherwise dull 
week in pig iron. These quotations 
have been made on very small lots 
in competition with furnace interests 
and have invariably taken the business, 
as the latter have not shown a wil- 
lingness to lower their ideas. of 
prices. The general market is the 
least active for many weeks. Melters 
are apparently comfortably filled for 
for their first quarter requirements 
and are awaiting developments before 
manifesting any interest in deliveries 
beyond that time. 

\ steel casting interest, through a 
middleman, took 100 tons of Bessemer 
$16 valley or $16.90 delivered. An 
other smaller lot of resale iron went 
it the same price. The furnaces are 
holding around the quoted minimum 
of $16.50 valley. The Midvale Steel 
Co. inquiry for 2,000 tons is believed 
to have been placed in Philadelphia 

Malleable is quoted from 
$15.50 to $15.75 valley 

asic are asking $15.75 
valley, but the price may be shaded 
and $15.50 valley is being done by 
middlemen. The Pittsburg Steel Co., 
to which the Canal Dover stack is 
furnishing 6,000 tons of basic monthly, 
is regularly consuming much more 
than this tonnage in its operations. 


This fact has given rise to the report 


hat the company h closed another 
long-term contract, but the furnaces 
mentioned do not confirm such a 

mot 

The market on No. 2 foundry is 
round $15.50 valley. \ machine 
company in this territory took 300 
tons for several months delivery at 

price reported to be considerably 
under $15.50 valley. This sale 1s also 


man. 

The southern market is holding 
well at $13 Birmingham. The resale 
iron offered in Cincinnati territory 
is reported to have had little 
effect upon the strength of the mar 
ket On prompt and first quarter 


shipment on northern iron, we quot 


as follows: 





Bessemer, valley : $16.50 to 16.7 
ceehdiane’  heeaiie 17-40 to 17. 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg........ 16.65 to 16.90 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg . 16.40 to 16.65 
Gray forge, Pittsburg .......... 15.40 to 15.90 
Basic, valley ...... 15.75 to 16.00 
Basic, Pittsburg ' . : 16.65 to 16.90 
Ferro-Alloys—The inquiry in this 
4 + . P 1,4 ’ sa +1, : 
market is very light, and there 1s 
endency toward low¢ ) s. Som 
business is under negotiation in ferro 


silicon. We quote 80 per cent ferro 
manganese at $44 to $45 seaboard, 
with a freight rate of $1.95 to Pitts 
burg. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted at $62.50 to $63 Pittsburg on 
forward deliveries; domestic 12 per 
cent, $27; 11 per cent, $26; 10 per 
cent, $25 Pittsburg. 

Plates.—Figures were taken Monday 
by the Pennsylvania railroad on 2,600 


steel cars for 1iS lines west. It wili 
pr \bably be several weeks before the 
award is made The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is also reported to be figuring 
mn 500 steel freight irs Prospects 
for many addition oat orders fo 
1909 delivery are not promising, and 
the interest of the ship building com 
yanies 18 tur g WwW “d lf 1910 s¢ 

son The mills e receiving go 

spec al 1 > m steel 4 if 4 ym 
an ~ on { I ) de S I tly 
l ced, nd ype Ons are D¢ 11 Y main 
tained on yout the sam basis as in 
he past Consid ble shading 
yla ( prices s b g done by som 
ndependents We quote officially iS 


Tank plate, %-inch thick, 61% to 10( 


nches, 1.60c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg 


Extras are as follows per 100 pounds 
Boiler and flangé teel plates, 0.10 

\.B. M.A l l \ box stee! 
plates. 0.20 S hottom steel. 0.30 
ne steel, 0.40 locomoti b 

é 0.50c: ll sketches excepting 
rht t pl Ss varying not mo 


wes ] t h o lece than 36 
thes, 0.10 les, 0.20 Plates 11 


] 
inches. 0.05 110 hes up to 115 
ches. 0.10: 115 hes up to 120 
ches, 0.15 er 120 hes up to 125 
inches 0.25 Ove 125 inches up to 
130 inches. 0.50c: er 130 inches, 1 
Gages und ch t nd inc ling 
3/1¢ h pl te in thin edges, 0.10 
mde 3/16 to and including No. 8 


9 025 Fi ee Ora nae ee 
n vad rerms, ne cas 1 
30 days 
Sheets.—Cutt neg } sheet prices by 
in idependent interests is be 
coming greater fact in the market 
Much of the current business is going 
t shaded quotations The inquiry 
shows a moderate increase, at d spec 
‘Geations are fait The independen 
mills generally are running close to 
full capacity The’ leading produ 


} 
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this Lek ne active O02 +1] ca 
« “ Le i . 
this week has active 93 mills o 0) 


per cent of capacity, compared with 
101 mills or 54 per cent the preceding 
week. We quote officially as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 and 
heavier, 1.80c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c: Nos. 15 and 16, 
2c; ‘box annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c: 
2 to 24, 2.30c; Nos. 25 and 26 
2.35c; No. 27, :2.40c; No. 28, 2.40c; No 
No. 30, 2.70c: galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c; Nos. 12 
and 14, 255c: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c: 


square for No. 28 painted, 21-inch 


corrugation 1 $3.10 per square on 
galvanized offing, 2'4-in corru 
ion, No. 28 

Jobbers ( llowed $1 n trom 


tnese prices 

Tin Plate—The volume of specif 
cations against the contracts of the 
western fish packers, the enameled 
ware makers and the early fruit can 


ners continues quite heavy, and is 


steadily increasing as the first quarter 
advances. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co has ing this week 164 
mills, or 68 pé cent otf capacity, con 
pare 1 with 160 m s, or 66 p re 
he previous weel We quote ol ; 
prices as f lows 
Coke tin plat 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg d 
Terms, 30 days, less 2 p ( 
for cash in 10 days 
Rails and Track Material.—Speci! 
it10ns igainst I 1] ‘ont s 5 < . L)¢ 
ng given in be r volum« ind ( 
mills o e ( rie Ste Co 
he Edga Cho mn works 1 
still gaited, are turning « ( 
ynnage. Orders are being received 


against the Pennsylvania, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and other railroad contracts 


ind there is a steady consumption by 





the frog and switch manufacturers 
No formal contract for the 80,000 tons 
required by the New York Central 
lines, including about 10,000 tons for 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad, 
has been received by the local rat! 


maker. Sales of light rails in the week 


reached 1,000 tons The mills rolling 
rht rails from billets ; 
+ +1 
meet n Pp Ss on Cc n ( yn 
. 
quoted by ( re-rolilers () | S€ t 
* > . - 
necifications on Bessem«¢ uls we 
t TC LS ) ws, 1é pase Dp ¢ I 
1 ? ] 
open-he 1 rails being $30 mil 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lot 


and over. $28: carloads and less than 


500 tons, $30; less than carload lots 
$32;° 8-pound, $32; 12-pound, $29; 16 
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pound, $27; 20-pound, $26; 25 to 45- 


27 
pound, $2 


; 
5: angle splice ‘bars for 
standard sections, $1.65; standard 
spikes, $1.70 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, $1.80 to $1.90 Pittsburg. 

Steel.—A sale of 3,000 tons of billets 
for immediate shipment at full prices 
is reported. While there is some 
billet business in odd lots now going, 
the leading consumers are all under 
contract and are specifying quite well 
against these engagements. The sheet 
bar demand is greater, as many of the 
independent sheet makers are enjoy- 
ing favorable operations. 

Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


base sizes, are quoted at $25 Pitts- 


burg, and forging billets at $27 Pitts- 
burg, subject to the division of the 
freight charge over $1 and not exceed- 
ing $2 d sheet and tin bars at $27.50 
P spurg, valley ind W ling terri 

\ 1d $27 P burg fo delivery to 


other points. 
Hoops and Bands.—Owing to a 
lack of confidence in the future by rea- 


nm of the prevailing temperance agi 
tation, the coopers are piling stocks 
much below normal. The demand for 


hoops is suffering accordingly. There is 


little new contracting. We quote official 
prices as_ follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.80c; in less 
than carload lots, 1.90c; bands, 1.40c, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—With some large 
makers of steel bars, specifications in 
January will show a slight increase over 


December when the holiday interruptions 
disturbed an otherwise favorable month 
New business is not heavy. Bar iron is 
fairly strong at 1.50c Pittsburg in Pitts- 
burg territory, and the western market 
is reasonably firm at 1.50c Chicago. The 
situation is more irregular, and 
some of the mills of that section are 


officially as 


lows: 
Common iron bars, 1.50c Pittsburg 


in carload lots and over; 1.55c in less 


Pittsburg, plus freight to point of 
L: : se ae lo]; x. ; 
shipment on western deliveries; 


mer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; 


plow and cultivator, 1.40c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3-inch 1.50c, 
ill f. o. b. Pittsburs The following 
differential e maintained on steel: 


Less than 2,000 pounds, 0.10c advanct 
less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30c 
advance Coid rolled and 


shafting, 57 per cent in carloads, and 


ground 


52 per cent in less than carloads, de 
livered in base territory; open-hearth 
pri steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; sleigh shoe 
flats, 1.60c to 1.65 smooth finished 


. , ee ee 
machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe calk, 
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2.10c to 2.15c. Planished and machine 
straightened tire steel is 1.60c base. Iron 
finished tire under 1% by 1% inches, 
1.55c, plus 1%4 extra on tire card; iron 
finished tire, 1% by % and over, 1.40c, 


plu extra on the steel bar card. 


s 
On cold rolled strip steel, width 
114 inches and wider, and 0.100 inch 
and thicker, we quote base prices for 
100 pounds, $3.35 on hard, and $3.60 on 
soft. 


IZ 
> 
42 


Structural Material—Inquiries on 
new construction projects are increasing, 
but the former condition of sharp com- 
petition and cut prices on fabricated 
and erected work still prevails. Occa- 
sionally some interests are withdrawing 
from competition because of the unsatis- 
factory quotations to be met. There 
appears to be well grounded authority 
for the report that some of the inde- 
pendent mills are shading official shape 
prices, since some contracts being taken 
on erected work would show a loss at 
the 1.60c basis. The Nicola Building 
Co., Pittsburg, which has the general 
contract, has taken bids on 1,400 tons 
for a grandstand at the new park of 
the Pittsburg baseball club of the Na- 
tional League. The Cambria Steel Co. 
has taken 1,000 tons for the new Wick 
building at Youngstown, for which Burn- 
ham & Co., of Chicago, are the archi- 
tects. Thompson & Starrett, New York, 
have taken the general contract for the 
Jenkins building, Pittsburg, but the steel, 
400 tons, has not yet been placed. Bids 
are expected to be asked soon on the 
new West Penn hospital of Pittsburg, 
1,200 tons, and for a three-span steel 
bridge across the Allegheny river at 
Oil City, Pa., which will require about 
2,000 tons. We quote officially as fol- 
lows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 1.60c; over 15 inches, 1.70c; zees, 
1.60c; tees, 1.65c; angles from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.60c; over 6 inches, 1.70c; uni- 
versal and sheared plates, 6% inches 
and wider, 1.60c base. 

Merchant Pipe.—The trade from the 
jobbers of merchant pipe the past week 
showed some increase, but there is a 
disposition to avoid stocks as much as 
possible because of the prompt ship- 
ments that may be obtained on orders to 
the mills. The demand for merchant 
pipe is consistently active. The pros- 
pects before the market in merchant pipe, 
line pipe and oil and gas field goods 
are reported as excellent. We quote 
the following official base discounts sub- 
ject to five off to jobbers, while a few 
of the very large jobbers with mill con- 
nections are given an additional one 


point off : 
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—Steel— —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
% te 6 inches.... 75 65 73 63 


Boiler Tubes.—The Nationa) Tube 
Co., having Jan. 1 abandoned the 
manufacture of iron boiler tubes to 
devote itself exclusively to the making 
of Spellerized steel tubes, is now 
producing only sufficient iron tubes 
to complete unfilled contracts. When 
these obligations are met, the com- 
pany will cease to be a maker of 
iron tubes, having as such been one 
of the leading manufacturers of this 
product. There is little activity in 
the tube market, and prices are more 
uniform. We quote the following 
official discounts to the general trade 
on base sizes: 


BOILER TUBES. 


9M to § inches........-.cc.00- 52 65 


Wire Products.—Although this seas- 
on is normally a quiet one in wire 
products, the market shows more than 
the usual dullness, and conditions are 
less active than they have been for 
several months. This applies both 
to the jobbing and manufacturing 
trade. It is expected that the spring 
season will show some improvement. 
The enlarged wire plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at 
Struthers, O., is expected to be in 
full operation about Feb, 15. It is 
only partially active at present. We 
quote official prices as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.95; retailers’ carload lots, $2; paint- 
ed barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.10; retailers’ carload lots, $2.15, with 
30c for galvanizing; plain wire to 
jobbers in carloads, 1.80c and to re- 
tailers in carloads, 1.85c. 

Wire Rods.—Specifications are being 
received against present contracts, 
but there is little interest being 
shown by consumers in new buying. 
We quote $33 Pittsburg on Bessemer 
and $34 Pittsburg on open-hearth 
rods. 

Coke.—Some operators continue to 
make efforts to curtail the production 
of furnace coke in the Connellsvile 
regions, because of the weak spot 
market prevailing. The one day shut 
down of ovens tried by some interests 
several weeks ago had little effect 
upon the output and a number of 
companies are now _ banking their 
plants for two days a week. Several 
operations are expected to go out 
entirely about Feb. 1. There is still 
considerable coke on track and shop- 
ping in small lots is bringing out 
some low prices, but for large quan- 
tities the market has a firmer aspect. 
There is practically no contracting 
for extended delivery in furnace coke, 
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and only a few extended orders are 
being placed in foundry grades. Ship- 
ments on foundry coke contracts are 
less active. There is plenty of water 
in the regions and operations are no 
longer suffering from this. cause. 
We quote the spot market on high 
grade furnace coke at from $1.60 to 
$1.70 ovens, and on contract from 
$1.90 to $2 ovens. On first class Con- 
nellsville foundry coke for immediate 
shipment the price range is from $2 
$2.25 ovens, and on contract from 
$2.25 to $2.50 ovens. The Courier’: 
figures for the week ending Jan. 16 
show 23,478 active ovens, with an out- 
put of 262,440 tons, which is only a 
slight decrease from the preceding 
week when the active capacity was 
23,653 ovens and the production 265,- 
158 tons. 

Old Material.—The market is very 
dull and displays more signs of weak- 
ness. Middlemen are offering more 
tonnage and are apparently willing to 
dispose of some of these accumula- 
tions at cost. The embargo at the 
plant of the Allegheny Steel Co. con- 
tinues and turnings ate lower. Bun- 
dled sheet scrap is ruling down after 
having been bid up recently by deal- 
ers. The Pittsburg Steel Co., which 
has been one of the heaviest con- 
sumers of heavy steel in this terri- 
tory since it became a maker of its 
own steel last summer, Is now operat- 
ing six of its open-hearth furnaces 
and is regularly melting a large ton- 
nage of scrap against which it is re- 
ported to be well covered. We quote 
delivered in the Pittsburg district as 
follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $16 to $16.50; 


re-rolling rails, $17 to $17.50; bundled 
) 


J 


sheet scrap. $13.50 to $14; iron axles, 
$23.50 to $24; old iron rails, $18.50 to 
$19; No. 1 wrought scrap, $17.25 to 
$17.50% old car wheels, $16.75 to $17.25; 
low phosphorus, $18.50 t 

chine shop turnings, $12 to $12.50; 
cast borings, $10 to $10.50; No. 1 cast 
scrap, $14.75 to $15.25; malleable, $15 





» $19; ma- 


CHICAGO. 
Very Little Business and Some Tend- 
ency Toward Weakness. 


Office of Tre Tron Trnr Revi 

1328 Monadnock Block, Tai 
In the parlance of the street, there is 
“little or nothing doing” here in iron or 
steel. A few bright spots illuminate the 
horizon, but in the main, the market 
presents the appearance of suspended an- 
imation. Agricultural materials, which 
have always been good, show a disposi- 


tion to improve. Specifications for 


standard rails also are better than they 
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were; but these two statements com- 
prise all that can be said of an encour- 
aging nature. The agricultural demand 
is not only confined to wire products, 
but embraces iron and steel bars, boiler 
tubes and small sizes of merchant pipe. 
The specifications for these products are 
better than they have been in two 
months, one large mill admitting they 
were 100 per cent in excess of the ton- 
nage of any week in this period. The 
Illinois Steel Co. will start its No. 1 
rail mill at South Chicago early in 
Iebruary, the first time this mill has 
been in operation this year; and be 
cause of the pressing nature of some of 
the rail specifications which are to be 
rolled at Gary, it has also been decided 
to start the mill at that plant next 
month. Fifty thousand tons have to be 
rolled at Gary at the earliest date possi- 
ble, and with this accumulation to start 
on, it is believed the mill can be kept 
going continuously afterwards. New rail 
usiness booked this week aggregates 
only 6,225 tons, but there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons pending. Light rails 
are very quiet and prices can be shaded 
from $1 to $2 a ton. There is very 
little doing either in sheets or plates, 
and the established prices of both can 

lificulty. There is 
also sharp competition in riveted steel, 
and some low prices are being made. 
Scrap continues its downward course, 
ach transaction being a law unto itself 
in the matter of price. Pig iron re- 
mains stationary, no material change be- 
ing noted from conditions reported a 
week ago. 

Pig Iron.—There is nothing of in 
terest to report regarding local trading 
An extremely quiet condition prevails, 
with the -market inclined to increased 
pessimism. Purchases are invariably in 
spired by pressing necessities; and be 
cause of the overbought condition of 
most foundrymen in this district, or, 
more correctly, because of the small 
volume of business the majority of 
them are doing, few melters find them 
selves presscd for iron. One large 
seller stated that it had not sold a car 
load of iron in a week, another boasted 
selling 200 tons, and a third house did 
the encrmous’ business of 1,000 tons 
So indifferent toward their future rc 
quirements are foundrymen that it i: 
doubtful if a reduction of 25 cents o1 
50 cents a ton would invite any mor 
tonnage than the present schedules ar« 


bringing out, which is possibly the rea 


son why furnaces decline to make any 
change Considerable is heard in this 
market of resale iron, but so far as 
thi territory is concerned, only one 


Spt cific instance has de veloped. This 
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was an Offer of 1,000 tons of eastern 
iron at a_ slight concession below the 
ruling price, but it did not prove attrac- 
None of the 


leading furnaces is shading its prices, 


tive and was withdrawn. 


but it is possible to divert iron en route, 
northern or southern, at 25 cents a ton 
below current values, A considerable 
tonnage, due on contracts, is being held 
back at the request of melters, many of 
them malleable founders, and a_ very 
disorganized market is feared unless con- 
ditions improve in the near future. We 


quote for Chicago delivery as follows: 





Lake Superior charcoal... 
Northern foundry No. 1. » 18.25 
Northern foundry No, 2 0 17.75 
Northern foundry No. 3..... » 17.25 
Southern foundry N CS eta » 18.10 
Southern foundry No » 17.66 
Southern foundry No. 3 60 to 17.10 
Southern foundry No. 4........ » 16.60 
southern Wo, 1 soft... .ccccccce 6 » 18.10 
Southern No Ae: See ree ee 17.10 to 17.60 
Southern gray SOM 64s cass oe os 315.85 to 16.35 
Southern m Sean re es, fora 15.60 to 16.10 
Southern _ silveries 4 per r 
See) Lh abs ba Gee Shehhases oe 18.10 to 18.60 
Southern ilveries, 5 per cen 
BENS Ws ke knoe 0b SVR EN CSS Re 18.60 to 19.10 
Southern silveries, 6 per cent 
MIs dea teas se ate eh eee 19.10 to 19.60 
Jackson Co. silveries, 6 per cent. 19.90 to 40) 
q ickson Co. silveries, 8 per c to 21.49 
Jackson Co. silveries, 10 per « 1.90 to 22.40 
Malleable Jessemer es ee ee 17.29 to 17.75 
Standard SEBSEMIEP 6. ees ; ; tye 18.40 
Alabama basic ....... sake .. 17.35 to 17.85 
; te: 4 3 ] “ar 
Billets.—Outsi:de of a few odd car 
ee ; ea : 
lots of -forging billets 1e week has 
been featureless It is noteworthy, 
a ee Ee Beer. ss tea ere As ie 
however, that prices are well main- 
: 1 ‘ aa, ee ; 
tained. We quote as follows: 4 x 4 
inch rolling billets, $26.50; forging 
billets, base, $28.50 Chicago. 
whee 1 + anr rr ote 
Merchant Steel.—A most encourag 
. wy — . e al] 
ing condition exists in bars of all 
: 1] 317 4 ¢ mrPran +7 
kinds. All mills report an increase in 
specifications, in some stan es this 
amounting to 100 per cent over the 
tonnage received in either of t two 
| nee ee N 1 
weeks preceding None o ills 
: és 
in this district 1s operati » Tull 
capacity, howe, most jog 
: 1 70 a, es 
ging 110ng / per ene OF 
: 4 a 
their rated outpu [The sharp 1m- 
provement of | week, which has 
been maintained in the opening days 
of the current week, is take 10W- 
ever, as a conclusive symptom that 
1 ae Sa Bie, ia i 
the volume of this year’s spring trade 
will be as heavy as in previous years 
; re 
Bar iron is holding s own ell, lo- 
cal mills standing firmly to the 1.50c 


We quote as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.53c; soft stee 
1 


; “ ‘ } a 
bars and hand 7 1.58c halt extras; soit 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.68c; 
hoops, 1.98c base, full extras; plan- 
: S Pf Ase Laat 
ished or smooth-finished tire steel, 


1.78c; iron finish, up to 1% x %-inch, 


: ¢ emit Pal i 
1.73c base tire card; iron finish, 1% x 
Y4-inch and larger, 1.58c base steet 


card: channel for solid rubber tire, 
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44 to 1 inch, 2.08c; and 1% inch and 
larger, 1.98c; smooth-finished machin 
ery steel, 1.83c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.63c; 
concave and convex sleigh shoe, 1.83c; 
cutter shoe, 2.95c; toe calk steel, 4.1305 
railway spring, 1.93c base steel card; 
vehicle spring steel, 1.98c base vehicie 
card; crucible tool steel, 7c to Qc, 
with higher prices asked on speciat 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 
56 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 52 per cent off for less than 
carload lots, carload freight allowed 
to points in base territory. On iron 
and steel bars from local stocks, we 
quote as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 
2c, full extras; soft steel bars, 1.80c 
per 100 pounds base, plus half ex- 
tras; soft steel hoops, 2.30c full extras, 


Plates—A very unsatisfactory con- 


dition prevails in plates. Except from 
the boiler-making trade, which is 
specifying fairly freely, demand is 
light. An occasional order is re 


ceived from the railroads, but general- 
j ing shops, ship 
yards and car works are consuming 
little material. This condition of af- 
f has resulted in some cutting of 
prices, the shading averaging about $1 
a ton. The contract for 1,000 steel 
underframes made _ wit] ie Betten- 
dorf Axle Co. for the box cars to be 
built by the New York Central in its 
own shops will take about 3,000 tons 
of the open order which this company 
has with the Illinois Stee] Works. In 
ther respects, it has been a dull week. 
We quote for Chicago delivery as 


follows, with the reservation that these 


prices can be shaded, as noted above, 
on des le business 
Plates, ™%-inch and heavier, 6% to 


100 inches wide, either universal or 


sheared, 1.78c Chicago. For extras 
ee Pittsburg report. Shippers’ prices 
shipment from local stocks are as 
follows: Tank steel, %%4-inch and 
eavie » to 72 n hes wide 2c to 
2.10 from 72 inches to 96 inches 
wide, 2.10c to 2.20 3/16-inch up to 
nd including 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.15c: 72 inches wide, 2.35c to 2.45c; 
No. & up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.15 Flange and head quality, 25c 
extra 
Sheets.—This is a “spotty” market 
on sheets. One day there may be a 


lot of inquiries, followed by two or 
three days of marked dullness, or 
Consumers who bought 


under the concessions of a few months 


igo, and which con s are now ex: 
piring, are shopping around with their 
wants in the hope of getting still bet- 
ter concessions. This gives a pre- 


tense of activity, but it is noticeable 
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that the volume of business actually 
placed is considerably below what it 
ought to be to keep the mills even 
comfortably busy. The open weather 
of the last two weeks has énabled 
building operations to be pursuéd ac- 
tively, and this has given rise to a 
brisk demand for galvanized and c¢or- 
rugated material. But in the general 
manufacturing trade, stampings, and 
such like, there is not the consump- 
tion that is customary for this time 
of the year. Prices are soft, with a 
strong belief that they will not 
strengthen for some time to come. 
We quote store prices as follows. 
For mill prices see Pittsburg réport: 

No. 10, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.20c 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.25¢ to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.35c to 2.45c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65¢ to 2.70c; No. 
26, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75¢ to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c; galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 
16, 3.05¢ to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢ 
to 3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55¢; No. 27, 3.70¢ to 
3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4c; No, 30, 
4.40c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—George W. Jack- 
son, Inc., of Chicago, was the low 
bidder on the two bridges to be built 
for the sanitary district. This bid was 
$32,315. The bridges will require 
about 567 tons of steel. No large 
projects have been closed this week, 
but the unusually large number pend- 
ing has been increased. The Michi- 
gan Central is asking figures on a 
bridge to be built at Joliet, and fig- 
ures are also being taken on a smelter 
to be erected at Tooelee, Utah, by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., which 
will require at least 5,000 tons of 
shapes. An extension to the govern- 
ment penitentiary «t Leavenworth. 
Kans., 600 tons, is also in the market. 
The Santa Fe railroad has increased 
its tonnage option with the American 
Bridge Co. very liberally. The re- 
ports of the American Bridge Co. from 
its various western offices are grati- 
fying so far~as future business is con- 
cerned. San Francisco has pending 
over 6,000 tons; Kansas City, 3,000 
tons: St. Louis, 1,400 tons; and Se- 
attle, 2,000 tons. Prices of fabricated 
material continue weak, and even on 
mill orders there is cutting on céf- 
tain sizes and shapes. We quote mill 
yrices unchanged as follows: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inichés, 
inclusive, 1.78¢ to 1.8lc, delivered 
Chicago. For extras see Pittsburg re- 
port. Quotations from store are as 
follows for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
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cluding 6 inches, $1.95 per 100 pounds; 
angles over 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, $1.95 per 100 pounds, base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.95 
per 100 pounds base. Less than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than 
foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Specifi- 
cations for standard sections have suf- 
ficiently improved to warrant the 
starting for the first time this year 
of the No. 1 rail mill at South Chi- 
cago. Operations will be commenced 
there in two weeks. The Gary rail 
mill will also be started next month, 
which is sooner than expected. The 
Corporation has approximately 100,- 
000 tons of rails on its books for this 
plant, and 50,000 tons has to be 
gotten out very quickly. Contracts 
closed this week include 5,000 tons 
of Bessemer rails from the Nickel 
Plate, and 1,225 tons of open-hearth 
rails from the Chicago & Oak Park 
elevated railroad. There are inquiries 
»f 80-pound 


pending for 5,000 tons 
rails from the Tooelee Valley Rail- 
way Co., 18,000 tons for the Great 
Northern, and 22,000 for the Inter- 
national & Great Northern. The Rock 
[sland has sent in its last specification 
on the contract made in 1908, amount- 
ing to 18,000 tons, and has requested 
that a place be reserved for it in 
this year’s rolling schedules. No in- 
dications have been made of the ton- 
nage that this road will require, but 
it is believed to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 40,000 tons. There is very 
little new business in track supplies, 
but specifications continue good. 
Light rails are very quiet, and the 
current month’s business will fall far 
below that of December. Prices are 
being shaded from $1 to $2 a ton 
on all sizes. We quote as follows: 

Standard Bessemer rails, $28; open- 
hearth, $30, f. o. b. mill in 500-ton lots 
and over; less than 500 tons, $2 extra, 
full freight to destination; light rails, 
25-pound to 45-pound, $26; 20-pound, 
$27; 16-pound, $28; 12-pound, $29. 
Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; spikes, 1.80c to 
1.90c; track bolts, with square nuts, 
2.15¢ to 2.25c; with hexagon nuts, 
2.30c to 2.40c. Small railroad and 
square boat spikes, 1.90c base, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
Jobbers continue to specify only for 
current wants. Mixed carloads are 
the rule, a_ straight carload lot of 


any one size or material being very 
rare. Warehouse stocks are reported 
low all through the west. We quote 
mill discounts as follows: 
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—Steel— 

Black. Galv 

4% to 6 inches, inclusive...... Tape 63.2 
7 to 12 inches, inclusive...... 70.2 53 

BOILER TUBES, 

Seam- 

Steel. Iron less 

2% to 5 inches, inclusive.. 63.2 50.2 50.2 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The municipality 
of Kansas City has rejected all the 
bids and will readvertise for prices 
on the 8,000 tons of pipe which it is 
considering buying. Other contracts 
pending are 1,000 tons for Minot, N. 
D.; 300 tons for Baldwin, Kans., and 
Minneapolis, 2,000 tons. The Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. secured the 
contract for 200 tons for Mound 
Ridge, Kas., while the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. secured 

‘ts for 300 tons at Augusta, 


the contracts 


Kan.: 300 tons at Muscati: low 

and 500 tons at Enid, Okla. Prices 
remain firm, and we quote as follows 
4-inch water pipe, $28; 6 to 14-inch, 
$27; larger sizes, $26; gas pipe, $1 a 


ton higher. 


Wire Products.—One of the most 
encouraging signs in the entire steel 
business 1 the steaay del nd fe 


wire products. Here and there whet 
railroad freight ra 
water rates, such as in Texas and 
Pacific coast points, there is some cu 
ting of prices, but this 1s largely a 
local condition and is due to the keen 
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rivalry for business among. shipping 
interests Generally speaking, prices 
are better maintained in wire products 
than in any other material. There is 
also a more uniform demand from the 
entire trade, showing that con 


tion is proceeding -evenly in all sec- 


tions of the country. Stocks in jobbers 
hands are reported low. We quot 
for Chicago delivery as follows 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots 
$2.13; retailers’ carload lots, $2.18; 
painted barb wire, jobbers rload 
lots, $2.28 retailers’ carload lot 
$2.33, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 
wire to jobbers in carloads, 1.98c, and 
to retailers in carloads, $2.03. Wire 
rods, Bess« r, $33; open-hearth, $34; 


chain rods, $33, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


Old Material—There is no chang 
to note in local conditions The 
market is dull, buyers are apathetic 
and sellers have a plethora of ma 
terial. These are the net results of 
the ill-timed boom of last fall. The 
market has flattened out until one 
scarcely exists Prices of rly ill 
materials are lower than a week ago, 
and they have a strong sagging ten 
dency. Melters are chary in adding 
to their stocks and are inclined to 


purchase only those lots that are of 
fered at attractive prices. Country 
dealers have weakened perceptibly 
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in their belief of an early upward 
movement, and are offering their 
stocks at concessions below current 
quotations, being hastened to this ac- 
tion doubtless by the calling in of 
their loans by many of the country 
banks. The only railroad list pend 
ing is that of the Burlington, which 
aggregates 6,500 tons, of which 1,000 


tons is railroad wrought, and 700 tons 











re-rolling steel rails. We have re 
vised our prices, and quote as fol 
lows: 
ee a. ae a a nr $15.25 to 15.75 
2) n rails ; Se er eee 18.50 to 19.00 
Rerolling i (4 t 1 over).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel (4 ft. and under) 14.50 to 15.00 
is relayers, 45 lbs. and 
t to *ction.... 21.00 to 23.00 
s, subject » Inspec 
tior Rou aenaa's aes a 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switche ind guards...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Meavy melting steel .....c..cc0e 13.72 to 14.25 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
1 | R | ] ) to 13.7 
Ne ic Tah ROMEOE sobs cows awa 12.50 to 13.00 
nuckles 13.00 to 13.50 
Sh g af sale le er a s-bcate Se Saree eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Iro ir ax 19.50 to 20.00 
t ca i Deed s.enicec ss one been 18.00 to 18.50 
N .50 to 11.01 
10.00 to 10.5 
13.25 to 13.7 
S00 to S St} 
N ia 2) 8.25 to 8.7 
VY GMCCe .ccccccvcccccssecce 5.50 to 6.00 
N 1 boile 10.00 to 10.50 
Boile pune ce Geeetiews caution 12 to 13.00 
Bg en Ee nee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixe I Se. eee 7.00 to 7.5¢ 
Mac t - 8.50 to 9Y.f 
Ra id 12.50 to 1 ) 
Agricult ES ie 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and | c scrap 12.00 to 12.50 


CLEVELAND. 


Inquiry for Basic Withdrawn—Low 
Prices for Spot Coke. 


Office HE Tron TravE REVIEW 
Browt Building, Jan. 26 

Iron Ore.—Labor unions on _ th 
lakes e showing hostile attituds 
1 npting to punish some of 
their members who have made con 
tracts on th open shop basis, but 
vessel erests are standing firm and 
do not expect any serious trouble 
t the opening of navigation, 

On base ores with the guarantee ot! 
55 p ( on old range and Mesabi 
B« I d 51 per cent on old 
rang and Mesabi non-Bessemer, we 

S ( ) Old rance Besse 
m $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; 
old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi 

n emer, $3.50 

Pig Iron.—The only inquiry of any 
importance which has been pending 
came from the Allegheny Steel Co., 
which asked quotations on 15,000 
ons of basic for last half delivery, 
and decided not to purchase. In 
the absence of inquiry and_ buying, 
there is some tendency towards weak- 
n¢ but prices are not quotably 
lower Some requests to defer ship- 


ments are being made, and, on the 


whole, the outlook is not encouraging. 








as 








navies 


igo 


>See 
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We quote, delivered in Cleveland, on 
spot iron as follows: 


to 17.50 


NO. 2 COREE. sidkasevspancvunnt $17.25 

Ba 2 TOGRGIS 2 ee 86 AER 16.75 to 17.00 
PU, EEE 856 5's dso Bawls a oneness 16.25 to 16.50 
No. 2 southern ...... Sue Veale eo 17.35 
Caee- TOKe®  oisiess< cio mien es 14.75 to 15.25 
ee RT OR oe Cr eer ee 17.40 to 17.65 
Lake Superior charcoal........ 19,50 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 0.06 


Coke.—The market for spot coke is 
very much demoralized. Large quan- 
tities of coke have accumulated in 
the Connellsville region, and furnace 
coke on contracts has been offered 
as low as $1.50 without being sold. 
Sharp curtailment of production 


seems to be absolutely necessary 


to prevent further demoralization. On 
standard foundry coke on contracts 
we quote $2.25 to $2.40, and $1.85 for 
furnace cok on contracts. For 
prompt delivery, we quote furnace 
coke at $1.50 to $1.60, and foundry 
coke at $2 -to $215, 

The principal sale of the week was 
6,000 tons of standard section steel 
rails, the largest tonnage contracted 
for in a long time. Steel for the new 
Wick building at Youngstown, 1,000 
tons, will be furnished by the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. Mills report that 
specifications have been very fair, 
representing a wide range of products. 
Cutting by some of the independent 
interests has been more open, and 
in some cases has taken the form 
of not charging for extras. Con- 
cessions thus made frequently amount 
to several dollars a_ ton. 

Old Material.—The local market 1s 
dull. Local mills are slow to buy 
and then under only the most favor- 
able conditions. A small quantity of 


material has passed from dealer to 


consumer in the past week, buf it is 
so small that it is impossible to note 
accurately price changes. However, 


old car wheels have been marked 


up 50 cents a ton. We continue to 


quote f. o. b. Cleveland as follows: 





Olid iten, tale .%.<% .. +++ $18.50 to 19,00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel ils (under 6 ft.).... 1650 to 17.00 
Old car GRR Sak eee ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Old steel boiler plate........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy ste ib Ue gee 6 0 eo een ele 2. Se eee 
Country mixed steel ........... 13.50 to 14.00 
IW “BNOLGHOTUE ts is ease cue ses 17.00 to 17.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 





ho. 1 RR. Re wredght) s66 ceciccc $15.50 to 16.00 
od oe ee er re 13.50 to 14.00 
HO: 2 BCHING CREE. sic sccsc uc 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron 19.00 to 19.50 
Axle 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine hop 1 9 50 to 10.00 
p t : 
ES a eee eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Malleable iron (railroad) ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
ee OR tack clelbcs.s Ba dou > Sei 20.00 to 20.50 
Pines. GNA BUCO pics cs ve cece das 12.50 to 13.06 
TS RS ee eer ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Hoop and band iron......cse0.. 9.25 to 9.75 
SOL ARED, 4) ae g.bce. bvs.0 was o0.0'5.0 60 60 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought drillings : 9.50 to 10.00 
OWS DUE oc ocsausciscecne vee 12.50 to 13.00 
RMD BOTINBD sos c cncies vest n'e6e00 8.50 to 9.00 
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CINCINNATI. 


Pig Iron Dull—Some Requests to De- 


fer Shipments—Prices Firm. 
Office of THe Iron TRADE REvIeEw, 

First National Bank Bldg., Jan. 26. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been 
exceedingly dull. Few sales are re- 
ported and inquiry is light. A local 
melter is asking for prices on 500 
tons of 2 per cent to 2% per cent 
silicon, 500 tons 1% per cent to 2 
per cent, and 500 tons of 1 per cent 
to 1% per cent. This represents the 
only important purchase under con- 
sideration. The Indiana melter who 
has been in the market the past two 
foundry iron 


weeks for southern 


has bought during the past week 
in a scattered way in lots of from 
100 to 200 tons, but the entire pur- 
chase is believed not to have aggre- 
gated 1,000 tons. 
indicating a desire 


There is some 
correspondence 
to test the market on third quarter 


deliveries, but no price has_ been 
named. It is believed that consumers 
would not consider a higher price 
than $13 Birmingham, and _ furnaces 
would be equally unwilling to make 
commitments on this basis for third 
quarter. The dullness in the market 
is accented by numerous requests 
to hold up shipments and this fea- 
ture of the situation is calculated to 
give rise to talk of weakness. This 
attitude on the part of melters, if 
continued, it is thought, may have 
some effect on prices for prompt ship- 
ment, but at this writing southern fur- 
naces continue to maintain $13 Birm- 
ingham uniformly for any delivery 
in the first half of the year, and the 
northern furnaces are adhering to 
their schedule of $15.50 at furnace and 
have turned down firm offers at mod- 
erate concessions. The easier feeling 
in the scrap iron market has given 
an easier tone to gray forge and the 
e market is dull at $11.50 to 


LOorg 


$11.75 Birmingham. The speculative 
iron which has been on the market 
in this territory appears to be mainly 
in the hands of scrap iron men and 
has had no material influence on the 
general market This iron is_ said 
to be mostly of one character de- 
scribed as a high phosphorus southern 
product. 

We quote for prompt delivery, de 
livered Cincinnati, and for first quar- 
ter, or first half of 1909, based on 
freight rates of $1.10 from Ironton 


and $3.25 from Birmingham, as fol 


le ws: 

Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.75 to 17.25 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 3......-- 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern No. 1 soft.......e.0. 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern No. 2 soft... .-cscceces 16.25 to 16.75 
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Southern gray forge ........65.- 14.75 to 15.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 17.10 to 17.60 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 16,60 to 17.10 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 16.10 to 16.60 
Northern 8 per cent silicon..... 19.60 

Finished Material.—The market 





continues quiet with specifications on 
contracts moderate. It is noticeable 
that specifications are coming out with 
requests to hurry shipments forward, 
indicating that the users of the fin- 
ished lines are carrying very small 
supplies. The retail trade is light 
but there is no change in prices. 
Small orders from stock are filled 
here at the following quotations: 

Iron and steel bars, 1.85c to 2c, full 
extras. Angles 3 x 3 and over, 2.10c 
to 2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches 
and under, 2.10c to 2.25c; small angies 
and architectural channels, 2c _ base; 
plates, %4-inch and heavier, 2c; 3/16- 
inch.:2.10c; No, 8, 2.15c; sheets, blue 
annealed, No. 10, 2.15c¢ to 2.25c; No. 
12, 2.20c to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.25¢ to 
2.35c; No. 16, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; box an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55¢ 
to 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.65c to 
25 and 26, 2.70c to 2.80c; 
> to’ 2.85c, and No. 28, 
c; boiler tubes, 2% to 5 
inches, 62 per cent off base; turn- 
buckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3c 
base; cold and rolled shafting, 47 to 
50 per cent off list; steel tire, 2.05c 
to 2.10c base. 

Coke.—Prompt shipment coke con- 
tinues easy and the general market is 
irregular. Those interests which are 
well covered by contracts are main- 
taining prices; but there are other 
producers who have not enough con- 
tracts to take their output, which 
has resulted in some offerings at 
easy prices notably in the Connells- 
ville district. The following quota- 
tions represent the range of quota- 
tion, the lower figures indicating what 
can be done on prompt shipment 
coke and the top prices are the fig- 
ures asked on contracts. It is re- 
ported that some of the ovens are 


unr r 


2.85c to 2.95 


blowing out. 


PER TON. 
Wise county furnace coke......... $1.75 to 1.90 
Wise county foundry coke......... 2.10 to 2.30 
Pocahontas furnace coke ......... 1.85 to 2.00 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 2.00 to 2.25 


Standard Connellsville furnace coke 1.50 to 2.00 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke 2.00 to 2.50 


l 


Old Material—The market is un- 
settled and dull. Prices are regarded 
as lower, but in the absence of. pur- 
chases by melters values are difficult to 
quote.. Dealers are in some cases de- 
manding previous prices, but are doing 
this rather than offer their holdings on 
a lifeless market. We quote dealers’ 
prices here as follows: 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


CORD. oc ctcrcsiegesegebatecasunes 
No. 1 machinery, net tons 


$14.50 to 15.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
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Old iron rails, gross tons........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

Se - Seb saa woceecevevesesecses 16.00 to 16.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 16.00 to 16.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate, net tons............ 11.00 to 11.50 
RR ee ee 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast borings, net tons........... 6.00 to 7.00 
Car wheels, gross tons ......... 15.00 to 15.50 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Pig Iron and Finished Materials Dull 

—Lower Scrap Prices. 
Office of THe Iron TrAvE REVIEW, 
408 Central Trust Bldg., Jan. 26. 
Pig Iron.—The local market contin- 
ues without feature and is in a state 
of practically complete inactivity. No 
business of importance is being closed, 
so far as can ‘be learned, and little 
new inquiry has developed. The sit- 
uation, however, appears satisfactory 
to both producers and consumers and 
the market is firm, as there is no iron 
pressing for sale. Reports of stocks 
on hand at furnace yards in this 
district show little change from a 
month ago, when they were down tu 
the lowest figure in many months. 
Furnaces are still compelled to do 
some rather skillful maneuvering in 
order to make deliveries on iron sold 
for first quarter, and hence are not 
inclined to quarrel with the present 
inactive conditions. Except for some 
small lots of re-sale iron and the 
product of one or two very small pro- 
ducers, southern iron seems to be 
maintaining the $13 basis, despite re- 
ports to the contraty in connection 
with recent large sales. We quote, 
first quarter delivery at Eastern Penn- 


sylvania plants, as follows: 


a Rae MES ives secs eccesss $17.50 to 18.00 
ee en  -o . one se ecme sews 17.00 to 17.50 
i nh 6s.6) 90600026098 * 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard gray forge ........... 16.00 to 16.50 
ee ns reer rere ee 16.75 to 17.25 
Low phosphorus.........-++e+++- 21.50 to 21.75 
ee er RT 5 0 cnc cc ccvces 17.75 to 18.25 
No, 2X Virginia ......-sseceee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 plain Virginia .........-. 17.00 to 17.50 

Finished Materials.—I nterest is 


largely centered in the question of just 
will be 


— = 


how much longer the railroads 
able to keep out of the market. At 
present, their purchases are insignifi- 
cant and their absence from the mar- 
ket is thaving the effect of delaying 
other purchases. The B. & O. rail 
tonnage, in particular, is looked for in 
the early future. In this connection 
the suggestion is frequently offered 


that no very heavy railroad buying 
can be expected until after the ad- 
eis 


i 
journment of legislative bodies 


4 
i 


from 


which hostile legislation might be ex- 
pected. No new building projects 
have developed in this territory, though 
the Curtis building is expected soon. 
Otherwise, general trade is keeping 
up at a fair rate but without feature. 


We quote: Structurals, 1.75c to 1.90c; 
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plates, 1.75c to 1.80c; refined bar iron. 
1.50c to 1.60c; steel bars, 1.55c. 


Old Materials—Following the im- 
portant developments’ reported 1 
week ago in connection with the steel 
scrap contest between dealers and 
mills, there has been very little buy- 
ing. Transactions in heavy melting 
steel have been confined to small lots 
which could not be carried longer. 
Mills are offering $16.50 and are will 
ing to take on good tonnages at this 
figure, but as yet are securing very 
tle. Other lines of scrap have weak- 
ened in sympathy with steel, but deal- 
ings are so limited that accurate quo- 
tations are difficult to establish. For 
spot shipment some small lots can be 
had at the lower figures following, but 
the larger dealers are holding firm and 
expecting a return of higher prices 
We quote, gross tons, Eastern Penn- 


sylvania delivery, as follows: 








Old steel rails (re-rolling)......$17.50 to 18.00 
a a. ee ere 16.50 to 17.00 
Pe ND TRIB 5565 5:5.0 ee cece caes 20.00 to 21.00 
Se eee Eee Seer ee ere 22.50 to 23.00 
Spee G0UN OEED © 6.0 0.0 6-0d0 one new ss 20.00 to 21.00 
| Ore Pe ere 16.00 to 16.50 
Choice srap R. R. No. 1 wrought 19.00 to 19.50 
Re Oe a eee 16.75 to 17.25 
BEMONUNETY “SCTED oon o0004 0000600 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus scrap........... 20.00 to 20.50 
Wrought 1FON PIPE .0420siscee. 15.75 to 16.25 
mo, t forge fre scTap. .. 210.5... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought turnings ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Axle turnings, heavy............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Cae | e.g kc Vise wae aaeee 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate SS £6s bce ven ovseerone 13.00 to 13.50 


ST. LOUIS. 

Some Large Building Projects—Pig 

Iron Strong at Recent Prices. 

Jan; Zo: 
Pig Iron.—The market was strong 
in the St. Louis territory last week 
with some business placed for ship- 
ment over the next three and five 
months on a basis of $13, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2. One order was 
placed at $13.25, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, but this covered a better grade 
of iron than No. 2 southern. A very 
satisfactory number of inquiries have 
come in during the last few days, in- 
dicating that buyers are becoming 
interested in future requirements. In- 
quiries aggregating 2,500 tons were 
received for shipment over the next 
three months, and one for 400 tons 
of malleable Bessemer is pending. 
The market on Ohio iron is firm at 
$15.50 to $15.75, Ironton, for No. 2, 
and there are some inquiries pending 

which may be closed this week. 
Our quotations delivered, to which 
the freight of $3.75 from Birmingham 


has been added, follow: 


Me. £ QOMIDRIG: 0.60 ca cn csicecvese $17.25 to 17.75 
Noe;" 2 BOGUHETN. 2c. ccsccseseveve 16.75 to 17.25 
Te ee ee ae 16.25 to 16.75 
im, Bs ORTMEIR: 6.0056 So cdccocece 15.75 to 16.25 


Coke.—The market for coke remains 
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practically the same as during the 
previous week, with 72-hour best-se- 
lected Connellsville foundry grades 
ruling at from $2.25 to $2.75, ovens, 
for all deliveries. Two contracts were 
placed for shipment over the last 
half of 1909, on a basis of $2.75, 
ovens. Business for prompt — ship- 
ment is on a basis of from $2.25. to 
$2.50, ovens. Furnace coke, 48-hour, 
can be had at from $1.50 to $1.75, 
Connellsville ovens. Shipments are 
coming along very satisfactorily. Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia 72-hour foun- 
dry coke is selling at $2.25 for prompt 
shipment and at from $2.50 to $2.75 
for future delivery. Virginia furnace 
grades are ruling at $1.75 to $2, ovens. 
The freight to East St. Louis and St. 
Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from the 
Virginia fields when consignments are 
destined beyond St. Louis. 

Finished Material—Several contem- 
plated enterprises have given stimulus 
to the finished product market within 
the last week. C, L. Holman, secre- 
tary of the Laclede Gas Light Co., 
has informed the council committee 
on public improvements that the com- 
pany intends to spend between $12,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 in construct- 
ing the greatest plant of its kind in 
the world. He said the plant would 
be built in South St. Louis. 

Mayor Wells has approved the 
third selection of engineers made by 
Andrew J. O'Reilly, of the board of 
public improvements, for the construc- 
tion of the municipal bridge over the 
Mississippi river. The firm is Boller 
& Hodge, of New York city. The 
bridge now contemplated will cost 
approximately $3,500,000. 

Old Material—The demand for 
scrap iron is about normal, according 
to dealers, with prices unchanged as 
follows: 


Cast iron borings, free from for- 


eign material, net tons........ $ 6.00 
Steel axle turnings, gross tons.. 12.50 
Steel railroad axles, net ton..... 17.50 to 18.50 
Iron railroad axles, net ton...... 19.00 to 20.00 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 


NE 5 ina a hare ee wie Oe aD hlS eile Be ou 12.50 to 13.50 
Old car wheels, gross ton....... 16.00 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap, net ton 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy machinery cast, net ton.. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate and light cast, net ton 11.50 


Sheet iron, net tons, uncut...... 5.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable, net ton....... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel, net ton..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, net ton.......... 17.00 to 18.00 


BUFFALO. 
Pig Iron Market Dull—Some Inquiry 
for Second Half. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 

932 Ellicott Square, Jan. 26. 

Pig Iron.—The market is dull this 
week and sales have fallen off to 
some extent. It is not likely, accord- 
ing to trade reports in the Buffalo 











oe 
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district, that any notable increase in 
activity will be felt before two weeks, 
or a month, as most of the large 
consumers of pig are covered, many of 
them having contracted for first half. 
Certain furnace interests report hav- 
ing placed nearly all the product 
for first half. Some inquiries conte 
in now for second half iron, but fur- 
naces are not ‘known to be quoting 
or taking orders for that ‘delivery. 
The prices quoted last week are un- 
changed. We quote f. o. b. Buffalo 


as follows: 


fa ie ae OT © Co $16.75 to $17.25 
ae aes Se 16.25 to 16.75 
Pee Geile sees salt vi eka< 15.75 to 16.25 
Se ae as an 4c be 2 oben ke sé bass 15.50 to 15.75 
Malleable Bessemer .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
| aR. Ree ee eee 15.25to 15.50 
COO ow 0ev Sen ~sbeok seew as 20.50 to 21.00 

Finished Products.—Aside from fig- 
uring on_ specifications this week, 


there is little business, although the 
outlook is fair. The Buffalo sales of- 
fices of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
have been removed from Ellicott 
Square to 206 Fidelity building. This 
change includes the offices of C. H. 
McCullough Jr., vice president and 
general manager and H. L. Stevens, 
district sales manager. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Pig Iron Prices Firm—Strong Oppo- 
sition to Lowering the Tariff. 
Jan. 25. 
The pig iron sales in southern ter- 
There 


has been no improvement in the out- 


ritory about equal the mak 


fn ntaty 


put recently, the manufacturers abid 
ing the time for the active trading 
The quotations are firm 


4 


to start in. 


at $13 per ton, No. 2 foundry, and 


indications point to this figure re- 
maining in vogue for some time to 
come yet. In more than one Office 
the statement wa made that the 
market was quiet but firm J. WN. 
McQueen, of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., is candid in his stat 


ment as to market conditions. “There 
is not much business being done right 
now,” said he, “but the sales are 
about equal to the make.” 

Great interest is being taken in the 
proposed reduction in the tariff on 
iron and steel. Petitions will be pre- 
sented the Alabama senators protest- 
ing against any change whatsoever, 
the claim being made that the Birm- 
ingham district would be the greatest 


sufferer from any reduction in a 


tariff change. 


The property of the Tecumseh Iron 
Co., including 10000 acres of brown 
ore lands, has been purchased by the 
Birmingham Coal & Iron Co. 
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NEW YORK. 


Pig Iron Dull, But Prices Firm—Lit- 
tle: Activity in Structurals. 


Office of Tne Iron TrapE REVIEW, 
Room 1005, N 90 West St., Jan. 26. 


Iron Ore.—The 


of foreign ores into the coast terri- 


selling movement 


tory seemingly has spent itself, and 
little is now being done in local ores, 
as furnace interests are well covered 
yx the near future and are not con- 
cerned about their more advanced 
requirements. Not much foreign iron 
is available. The heavy contract re- 
cently reported for Adirondack ore 
for a large eastern steel plant was 
closed during the past summer and 
will run for a term of years. 

Pig Iron.—The situation is unique 
in that the market continues thor- 
oughly strong in spite of the absence 
of any important business. Only one 
interest in this district reports a good 
volume of selling, having closed some 
20,000 to 30,000 tons of various irons 


during the last week. Other interests 





are making occasional sales of small 
tonnage, but the regate is not 
equal to these figures. ‘An _ eastern 
Pennsylvania steel works, which has 
been in the market for basic for 


some months, has taken on a small 


tonnage, probably about 5,000 tons, 
requirements. 


to cover its immediat 


+ 


Another steel concern in that district 


has inquiries out for 7,000 tons of 
Bessemeti iron | ughout th 
region there 1 ll from foun 
di for low to replac 
p in their m yut this is hard 
to secure, OW to scarcl In 
ddition to it ).000-ton purchas¢ 
cently noted, a pipe interest in the 
Philadelphia district has made other 
moderate purchases, probably aggre 
ating 5,000 to [here is an inquiry 
pendin \ thinery manufac 
1 1,200 to 2,400 tons 
2X 1 2 pla but the smaller 
tonnage will probably be closed for, 
the larger figure would involve 
very extended delivery. Foundrymen 


seem to be opcrating in somewhat 


better shape than is commonly sup- 
sed On Dp iron one ot two 
interests ( maki con 10ns, 
sales co x to light at as low as 
l6 furnace, bi for hipment ovet 
period higher figuri re secured 
vithout dif l We quot New 
York tid el liv first quar 
s foll 
, Iry N $17 
N X f l ‘ 17. 





No. 2 southern foundry......... 17.25 to 17.75 
Malleable we wee be cde eerneeeten aes 18.90 to 18.59 
REBIG cs cccsrcccesenesenecn tne 17.00 to 17.25 
Gray forge Peve TNT TCT Te 16.25 to 16.75 
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Ferro-Alloys—A fair volume of 
business is noted in both ferro-man- 
ganese and ferro-silicon, sales of the 
latter aggregating a good tonnage. 
An inquiry is current from a western 
steel interest for 500 tons of ferro- 
manganese. We quote, $44 to $44.50, 
seaboard, for ferro-manganese, and 
$62 to $62.50 Pittsburg, for ferro- 
silicon. 

Finished Materials.—Structural con- 
tracts closed during the past \ week 
have been extremely small, and new 
developments are limited. Railroad 
work in particular is being closely 
confined to that which is absolutely 
imperative. The Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, however, is considering a track 
elevation project in Philadelphia, 
which will call for 10,000 to 12,000 
tons of steel. Bids have gone in 
again on the Kentucky river bridge 
for the New Orleans, Texas & Pacific 
railway, requiring about 6,500 tons. 
The Milwaukee, St. Paul & Soo rail- 
way is in the market for 500 tons 
of girders for street work in St. 
Paul. No important rail sales are 
noted, but the Atlantic Coast line 
is anticipating shipments on a part 
of the 25,000 tons purchased some 
time ago from the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., for March to June delivery. 

Philadelphia has let a contract for 
a 400-ton school building to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
and another of the same __ size 
) the Concrete 
Construction Co. A highway bridge 
at Augusta, 450 tons, has gone 
to the Roanoke Bridge & Iron Co. 
The Eastern Steel Co, will supply the 
steel, something over 1,000 tons, for a 


Reinforced 


Cincinnati building colony to be es- 
tablished at Gardner’s Bay. The 
Jenkins building at Pittsburg, 500 
tons, will probably goto the American 
Bridge Co. Geo. W. Jackson, Inc., 
is low bidder on 560 tons of bridge 
work for the North Shore canal pro- 
ject at Chicago. The Powell candy 
factory in this city, 650 tons, is re- 
ported placed. The government is to 
large the Leavenworth, Kan., peni- 


ss ( 


en 
tentiary, requiring 600 tons of steel, 
and the John Hancock Insurance Co. 
has a 1,100-ton building in prospect 
at Boston. General contractors are 
asking steel bids on 700 tons for a 
wool storehouse at Charlestown, 
Mass. Official denial is given the 
report that the weights of the Beth- 
lehem 12-inch and 15-inch beams are 


» be increased. 
We quote: Angles, 2 to 6 inches x 


inch and heavier, 1.76c; beams, 3 to 
15 inches, 1.76c; tees, 3 x ™%-inch and 
plates, carloads, tanks, 
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1.76c; marine boilers, 2.16c; bar iron, 
1.56c to 1.6lc; soft steel bars, 1.56c; 
sheets, No. 28, black, 2.66c. 

Old Materials.—The market is low- 
er and extremely dull. Sales are con 
fined to small lots, on which move- 
ment is forced, and altogether the 
market is in a less satisfactory condi- 
tion than for several months. We 
quote, gross tons, New York delivery, 


as follows: 








Old st¢el rails (re-rolling)......$14.50 to 15.00 
5 od alse 0 00-8 % 21.50 to 22.00 
| ae er reer 14.00 to 14.50 
Old iron car axles..... 5 ere 9 aes. Bee 0.20.00 
Old steel axle 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy mel steel . 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railr vrought 16.2 » 16.7 

Iron track scrap . mene ; 14.50 to 15.0 

i RS ee 12.50 to 13.00 
CASE. DOTINGS -» 0.0008 00 to 9.50 
Wrought turnings i .. 10.50 to 11.00 
PEGGVT GOSE- BETED. cciccccscoucs 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable .......... .. 13.00 to 13.50 
de err eT err eee 10.00 to 10.50 
ST ee. ie wae oie 11.00 to 11.50 


The DeCamp Bros. & Yule Iron 
Coal & Coke Co., St. Louis, has elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, William Yule; 
vice president, Frank DeCamp, treas- 
urer, Alexander Yule; secretary, N. 
P. Withington. Mr Withington was 
elevated from the position of manager 
of the sales department, an office he 
has held for quite a while with profit 
to the company and credit to him- 


Seis. 


METAL MARKET 


ST. LOUIS. 





Jan. 25. 

Lead and Zine.—A surplus of min- 
erals in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa district last week, caused largely 
by the accumulations of the previous 
week, resulted in a decline in prices. 
The price obtained in the Joplin 
camp was $42.50 base for 60 per cent 
zinc ore. There were many sales re- 
ported at a lower price, and with 
some of the largest producers in the 
district closed on account of the 
slump, the demands of smelters are 
easily met. The price of silicate of 
zinc last week was 20. Lead sold for 
a ton, and sales were reported 
to be a little light. 

The metal market in St. Louis and 
New York underwent practically no 
changes. St. Louis spelter was quote- 
ed at $5.05 and lead at $4.07%. There 
was a drop in New York spelter of 
14 points, making the price $5.15. 
Lead remained stationary in New 
York at $4.20. 

CHICAGO. 
Jan. 26 


There is practically no change in the 


local: metal market. Supplies are plenti 
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ful, demand is light and prices are soft. 
We quote as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 14%c to 
14'4c; castings, carload lots, 14c; pig 
tin, 30c to 30%c; spelter, 5.25c to 
5.50c; pig lead, desilverized, 4.35c to 
4.40c in 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.80c to 
4.85c in 50-ton lots; car lots, 2'%4c per 
100 pounds higher; sheet zinc, 7c list, 
f. o. b. LaSalle in car lots of 600-pound 
flasks; Cookson’s antimony, 1014 to llc; 
other grades, 10c. 

[he only change in old metals is that 
prices of copper, brass and lead scrap 
are lower. We quote as follows: 

Copper wire, 12%c; heavy copper, 
12!4c; light copper, 11%c; heavy red 
brass, 11'%c; heavy yellow brass, 8'%4c; 
light brass, 6'4c; No. 1 red brass bor 
ings, 9c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
9c; brass clippings, 8'4c; tea lead, 3%4c: 
C; Zinc, 3:25c; tin’ plate, 


lead scrap, 33 


24c; tin foil, 23c; pewter, 16c; electro 
type plates, free from wood, 4c; electro 
type dross, 234c; stereotype plates, 4™%c 
stereotype dross, 3c; prime slab = zinc 


dross, $55 per ton 


NEW YORK. 
Jan. 26, 1909. 
Copper.—Following the liquidation 
in the London market last week of 
several large speculative accounts, 
the local situation has been weak and 
trading extremely light on .a_ lower 
schedule of prices. Both foreign and 
domestic consumers manifest little 
interest in the metal. which is now 


quoted as_ follows: Lake, 14c to 
14%c; electrolytic, 1354c to 1334c; 
casting, 13%4c to 135%c. 

Pig Tin.—The market continues in 
much the same condition as a week 
ro, being without strength but now 
and then experiencing a reaction to 
ward higher prices. Current business 
is being done at 2734c 

Pig Lead.—The local market is in 
a dull condition, no change _ being 
noted in the situation from that re 
ported a week ago. We quote 4.15c 
to 4.20c, New York. 

Spelter.—Slightly greater eagerness 
on the part of producers to dispose of 
their accumulations has eased off the 
price somewhat and we now quote 
5.12%c to 5.15c, New York. 

Antimony.—Little activity is report- 
ed. Cookson’s is quoted at 8%c to 
84c; Hallett’s at 8c to 8%c; ordinary 
brands at 7%c to 7c. 


[The Marsh Bridge Co., Des Moines. 
Ia., through President J. B. Marsh, 


has made a voluntary assignment. Th 
liabilities are listed at $50,690.24, ana 


the assets at $72,138.68. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT 


Of Steel Corporation Shows Larger 
Unfilled Tonnage and Smaller 
Earnings. 


United 
subsidiary 
ended Dec. 31, 


The 


The statement of the States 


Steel Corporation and com 


panies for the quarter 


1908, was issued Jan. 26. direc- 


tors declared the quarterly dividend of 


134 per cent on preferred stock and ™% 


of 1 per cent on common, both un- 
changed from the previous quarter. 
The total unfilled orders on hand Dec. 


31, 1908, shows an increase of 181,550 


tons over the quarter ending Sept. 30. 
The increase in unfilled orders for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30 over the pre- 


vious quarter ending June 30, was 108,101 
rf he the 


Dec decreas¢ of 


earnings for quarter 
31, 
$880,789, compared with the quarter end 
The net 
Dec. 31 
The 
the year 1908 were $91,826,520, a decrease 
1907 of The 
earnings the $74,842,- 
a decrease of $58,402,599. The sur 
the Dec. 31 


compared 


tons. 


ended showed a 


ing Sept. 30. earnings for the 


quarter ended showed a de 


crease of $298,750. earnings for 


compared with $69, 138,153. 


net for were 


330, 


plus 


year 


for quarter ending 


shows a decrease of $9,572 


with the preceding and a de- 
crease of $4,216,823, compared with the 
quarter of 1907. The surplus for 


$10,497,935, a 


quarter 


last 
the decrease of 


$4,681,902 


year was 





EARNI 
October, 1908 
November, 1908 
Decemb Fr; 1908 
Total ear afte ull ¢ 
ations, including those for epairs 
employes’ bonus funds, and interest on b 





Le ns for the fe 
€ subsid 
funds 
Net irnings 
L¢ 1 
I erest to the qu ri [ ted States 
vutstanding , 
Sinking funds fo the quarte Unit 
Corporation Bonds, vy 
Installments 
Ir ere ) g fun 
Lala 
\ Net ad el 1 
Dividends for the quarter on s [ 
Corporation, viz.: 
Preferred, 134 per ( 
Common pe cen 
Surp] f larte 
1) 1 19Q00R8 
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CRUCIBLE’S CHAIRMAN. 


Herbert DuPuy Chosen to Succeed 
William G. Park, Deceased. 
Herbert DuPuy, of Pittsburg, 


chairman of 


has 


been the executive 


Steel Co. of 


chosen 


committee of the Crucible 


America, vice William G. Park, deceased. 


It is understood that Mr. DuPuy ac- 


cepted the chairmanship only until such 
time as a capable man could be se- 
lected to succeed him, 

Other changes among the officials of 
the Crucible company have been brought 


Mr. Park’s 


Pittsburg, has been 


about by death. George E. 


Shaw, of selected a 
member of the board of directors to fill 
Mr. John A. Sutton, 


third vice president, has been made sec- 


Park’s vacancy; 


ond vice president; C. C. Ramsey,’ of 
New York, fourth vice president, has 
been made third vice president; O, H. 
Wharton has been made fourth vice 
president and a member’ of _ the 
board of directors to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Alexander Thom- 
as. The secretaryship of the company, 


which was also held by Mr. Thomas, 


has not yet been filled. 


FIRST HEAT MADE 


In Open-Hearth Furnaces of Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Youngstown. 


An event of more than passing im- 


portance in iron and steel industry 





as indicating the -teady advance of open 
NGS 
4] 6 
8,756,729 
( 
+ ] nt + 
CUsSeS ic iCrit i¢ yp 
1d maintenance of ints, 
Is and fi 1 charge rf 
$26.22 485 
4 0 
13.8 
$721.011.663 
Sle ( rp it 
P| te€ ste 
$1.01 
fe 
] Q 
7,311,963 
$13.699,700 
89.18 
$ ge 3 
St R 
$6 ‘ 
1.513 
S4¢ 
W T. FILpert 
GC ” I r 


hearth steel making, was the making 
of the first heat in the new open-hearth 
Ohio of the 
at Youngstown, O., 
The first operation of the new 
satisfactory. 


The completion and firing of a portion 


department of the works 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Jan. 25, 
plant was entirely 
of the group of 12 60-ton furnaces at the 
Ohio the Carnegie Steel 


Co. for the first time in a position to 


works places 


roll open-hearth rails as a self-contained 
operation in any of its works. 

Six of the new open-hearth furnaces 
at the Ohio works are now complete, 
set of 
rapidly nearing this stage, so that the 


and a_ second six furnaces is 
“ntire 12 ay be i i if 
entire 14 may soon be in operation 1 


business conditions justify such activity. 


Honor for Mr. Swank.—The trustees 
of Temple Untversity have voted to 
confer the LL. D. degree on James M 
Swank, general manager of the Ameri- 
Steel 
the ceremony will take place on found- 


can Iron and Association, and 
day of the university, Feb. 13, at 
2 P. M. in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia. Hon. E. C. Stokes, for 
mer governor of New Jersey, will de 
the will 
also receive the LL. D. degree. This 


honor is conferred on Mr. Swank as a 


liver principal address and 


recognition of his great service to the 
business interests of the country and 
also as a tribute to his literary attain- 
ments as shown in his books, including 
“Notes and Com- 
Pennsyl] 


“Tron in All Ages,” 
and “Progressive 
It is 


Swank’s 


ments” 
vania.” expected that a number 


yf Mr. 
trade will attend the exercises. 


friends in the iron 


No Bolt Price Changes.—The Bolt, 
Nut and Rivet Association held its an- 
nual meeting Jan. 19 in New York City, 
when covers were laid for 54 persons 
in the Waldorf apartments, The speak- 
the evening included Chairman 
John A. Topping, of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.; H. P. Bope, of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., and Vice President S. P. 
Kerr, of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, all of whom spoke along the line 


ers of 


of co-operation, new methods in business 
and ideals as applied to business. Presi- 
dent Lord, of the 


was presented a loving cup, the presen- 


James association, 


tation speech being made by S,. Bourne, 


of Cleveland. Conditions throughout 
the trade were reported unchanged, 
and prices were reaffirmed. 


Stockholders of the Allentown Roll 
ng Mills, March 24, will vote on a 


the capital from $1,000,000 


reduction of 
to $400,000 
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A BROAD VIEW OF THE 
TARIFF. 

When, in the presidential campaign 
of 1880, General Hancock remarked 
that the tariff was a local issue, he 
was subjected to much ridicule, but it 
is too often true that in making tariff 
schedules, local and selfish interests 
have much greater influence’ than 
ought to prevail. In this vast coun- 
try, different industries and different 
localities often have conflicting in- 
terests, and the need of the country 
demands broad consideration of the 
tariff by men big enough to subordi- 
nate the interests of the few for those 
of the many. It also requires that 
in readjusting schedules the revenue 
needs of the country shall not be 
neglected, and that the policy of pro- 
tection shall be reasonably but firmly 
adhered to. 

In the immense array of facts and 
figures which has been presented for 
consideration to the ways and means 
committee at Washington, is found 
evidence that while some manufac- 
turers take a broad and_ unselfish 
view of the whole situation, others 


are inclined to offer evidence along 
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very narrow lines. Take, for ex- 
ample, the pig iron schedule. There 
is a demand from the Pacific. coast 
for the removal of the tariff, and one 
concern has filed a statement that 
“by reason of the high tariff of $4 
per ton on pig iron, we have to close 
down our foundry from time to time, 
and have not operated since Novem- 
ber, 1907.” It is probable that, as 
the statement says, the removal or 
reduction of the tariff would assist 
some industries of the Pacific coast, 
but, on the other hand, pig iron man- 
ufacturers of the eastern states assert 
that a reduction of over $1 on pig 
iron would cause the general sus- 
pension of operations by blast fur- 
naces in that territory. The inter 
ests of the many clearly demand that 
a heavy reduction shall not be made. 
In the case of old material, there is 
general concurrence in the opinion 
that the present duty of $4 per ton 
is very much too high. Users of 
scrap in New England are especially 
anxious to have the tariff reduced. 
One concern in Connecticut asserts 
that the demand for open-hearth 
steel has so increased the require- 
ments for scrap that not enough is 
made in this country to supply the 
demand. Even a producer and seller 
of scrap has joined in the demand 
for taking off the duty, stating that 
this country needs all the raw materi- 
al in the way of iron and steel scrap 
that can be brought across the bor- 
der. We do not believe, however, 
that the duty on scrap should be en- 
tirely removed, as this material, if 
admitted at a low rate, would result 
in considerable revenue to the gov- 
ernment. On the question of duty 
on machinery and machine tools, con- 
siderable evidence has been presented 
by manufacturers which shows that 
the present prohibitive duty of 45 per 
cent ought to be reduced. It is ar 
cued that lower tariff should be ex- 
tended at least to the countries that 
favor us, and that such action would 
prevent the threats of higher tariff 
now being made by some foreign 
countries from being carried out. Here 
also is an excellent chance to provide 


revenue, while at the same time mak- 
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ing provision for a tariff high enough 
to cover the difference in wages be 
tween this country and the principal 
manufacturing nations of Europe. 

Never before has there been a more 
urgent necessity for broad, American 
feeling in considering the tariff prob- 
lem. If statesmen at Washington 
and manufacturers in all parts of the 
country will act from motives of dis- 
interested patriotism, the solution will 
not be so difficult as may be imagined, 
a reasonably protective tariff bill can 
be prepared, ill effects can be re- 
duced to a minimum, ample pro- 
ision for the increasing revenue needs 
of the country can be made, and the 
way be paved for the speedy return 
of prosperity. 

The index for volume XLIII of 
THe Iron Trave Review, July 1 to Dee. 
31, 1908, has been printed and will be 
sent to subscribers who so request. The 
index will be mailed as heretofore to 
those who have asked for it in past 
years. 

THE DECREASE IN FOREIGN 

TRADE. 

Statistics of iron and steel exports 
from Great Britain for the full calen- 
dar year 1908 show that the total in 
tonnage was 4,100,976 gross tons, a de 
crease of 20.4 per cent from 1907. Pro- 
visional figures for the United States, 
obtained by estimating December ex 
ts as equal to those for November, 


indicate a total for the United States 


PE Siete ; 
of 957,535 tons for the calendar year 
a decrease of 26.5 per cent from 1907. 


German statistics have not become 
available, but reports have been uni 


Fm Tuy ha far . her Ne 
formly to the effect that there has 


been a material falling off all through 


The iron and steel export trade of 
the United States is of recent growth, 
compared with that of the United 
Kingdom. When the United States 


was an importing nation in iron and 


steel, importing a large tonnage an 
11 nor sanax ting 1 ; — rs 
nudlly, and exporting but little, it was 


almost whol 
supplies were drawn. The German ex 


port trade is also relatively new, not 


ITT 
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getting on a solid foundation until 
after the United States had become 
practically self supporting. 

Until 1900, the iron and steel ex- 
ports of the United States did not 
reach the dignity of seven figures. 
When, in 1897, a trifle over 250,000 


tons of pig iron was exported, chiefly 
attract- 
Miser 


ably low prices were made on that iron, 


from Alabama, the movement 


ed a great deal of attention. 


probably below the cost of produc- 


tion, but the producers were glad to 


get the iron off on terms. From 


1897 to 


any 
1900, inclusive, our pig iron 
trifle over 250,000 


exports averaged a 


tons a year. Neither before nor since 
have they reached 100,000 tons in a 
year 3eginning with 1900, iron and 
steel exports of the United States and 


Great Britain have coinpared as shown 


in the table below. The classifications 


are quite different in the two coun- 


tries, but the totals can be compared 
with some confidence. The British 
figures do not include old material, 


exports of which have run from 100,- 


000 to 


Tons. 

I ed S | 1 Kingdom 
1900....... 1,154,284 3,447,437 
19 1 700 57 2.812 523 
1902 37 390g 3,473,645 
191 326,590 3.514.694 
1904 1,167,71( 3,266,248 
19( 1,01 3,721,515 
1906 1.325.740 4.682.200 
1907 1, ] 5,182,227 
1908 ) 4.100.976 

*Decemb ‘ ted 


As noted, the 1908 decline 
per cent in the case of the United 
20.4 per cent in the case 
actual 
344,446 tons for the Uni- 


Kingdom. The 


“a 
declines were 


ted States and 1,051,251 tons for the 
United Kingdom, being more than 
three times as great for the latter, al- 
though the percentage decline was 
only three-fourths as large 

The experience of 1908 has shown 


manufacturers are 


disposed to resort to dumping, as 
tic demand 


keep capacity in fu 


operation. The exports of last year 
were made at a profit; not at a large 
Dp yf ne h Ips, b it sti]] at 2 profit. 
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Foreign produters were not under- 


being no 
The 


exports were widely distributed as to 


sold to any extent, there 


more than ordinary competition. 


character, and largely as to destination. 

In 1907 
four times as great as our own, while 
in 1908 


times as great. The difference is the 


3ritish exports were nearly 


they were more than four 
more remarkable when tthe producing 
capacity of the two countries is taken 

Measured 


for the production of castings, rolled 


Great Britain is 


into account. by capacity 


iron and rolled steel, 
10,000,000-ton 
States 


about a while 
United 


000-ton country for a couple of years, 


country, 
a 25,000,- 


the has been 


and will soon be more than a 30,000,- 


000-ton country. Great Britain has 


been exporting her prod- 
not been exporting 10 


The 


ast year 


uct; we have 
ne in our 


10,- 


* 
per cent of ours. decli 


production | was about 


000,000 tons, equal to the entire inter- 


national demand at its best. It is 


utterly impracticable to dump our sur- 


plus product under such conditions, or 


even the greater part of it, the only 


feasible policy being to sell what can 


be sold at a moderate profit, and to 


rif} 
wit! 


moderate 


This 


be content 1 @ more 


rofit in bad times than in good. 


i 

policy the American producers have 
followed. 

The British exports are not clear 
profit to the British iron and _ steel 


trade as a whole to the same extent 


as is the case in the American trade. 


exports are 


Comparatively little of ou: 


produced from imported raw material. 


Nearly all the iron and steel exported, 
: 2 med 4 
in whatever form, is the product of 


American mines and iron and _ steel 


Britain is 


tariff 


Great 
With no 


rates 


plants throughout. 


differently positioned. 
and with low freight from Spain, 
Sweden, Norway and Germany, Great 
Britain draws largely from these coun- 
tries in iron ore, pig iron and crude 
steel, millions of tons of iron ore, a 


pig iron, and 


1,000,000 


moderate tonnage of 


often as much as tons of 


crude steel in a year. England is able 


to take advantage of all trade condi- 


tions and combines trading with man- 


ufacturing in a peculiar way. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IN- 
LAND STEEL CoO. 

The annual report of the Inland Steel 
Co. for the year ending June 30, 1908, 
the first statement made public follow- 
ing its recent bond 
figures: 


sale, shows these 


, INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Sales, less discount and exchange... .$6,317,499 








Comt Ob  Mlge 200 Sitti cc teccar ie: 5,575,169 
Gross earnings from operation... -$ 742,330 
Other income—rentals and miscellane- 
OUD COMBINE is dibs ds < pitta dheavbie 12,493 
Total earnings and income from all 
SORIOOR 6 6.0. 6 ¥6K 5's 0 Saeed $ 754,823 
Interest and bond interest.......... 102,981 
Net income for the year.......... $ 651,842 


The company’s balance sheet as of June 30, 





1908, follows: 
ASSETS. 

Plant, ete., July 1, 1907...$4.620,291 

Net additions since....... 1,930,729 
$6,551,020 

Mine leasehold .......... $ 722,569 

Less amortization fund... 61,514 
= 661,655 

Finished product, raw material and 
OUIGE. | ccc cs 30k dueuanont eee 1,158,821 


Customers’ accounts, after deducting 
SUSORUON vise Sue uh:6 in dee ora ek ae 798.665 
Bitte. Ceceee oss Ole oes bees 67 ,034 
Inland Coal & Washing Co.......... 11.658 
MSE <5 cx oa neni ee.os-tes sce 28,982 
COG” 05a dé VAST ets wees eee oon 286.476 
Insurance unexpired, etc.........++.. 12,459 
Tae. aie 6 Wiese ee eee $9,571,171 

LIABILITIES. 

Castel SOG. .én0s ease eek da es was $5,100,125 

First refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
bangs. «53.0 cies och dees caked © tebas 2,897,000 
Trade acceptances .......scccee- 40.445 
Acromis QAyaUhe 65 /653s cs enve<enn 391,264 
Unpaid and unclaimed wages........ 75.325 
Taxes, O06:, QUQTUeG i icciceth dicen ee 21,643 
* Miscellanabud. (.4<..05tdeccteacss act we 10,751 
Rond interest accrued ......eseee00% 43.455 
Reserves for relining furnaces, etc... 23.005 
Surplue (huly 2, 190Qise i. ceeseaes 968,156 
OGRE os ice 6 ned TES Gsh ees ee $9,571,171 


President Alexis W. Thompson speaks 
thus of the year’s operations: 


The net profits show over 12 per cent earned 
on outstanding capital stock over all fixed 
charges. bond interest and reserves for exhaus-- 
tion of ore mines. relining furnaces, accident 
insurance, etc. While the production shows 
an increase of 10.561 tons over the previous 
very little of the extensive improvements 
have added as yet to the enlarged capacity of 


vear, 


the plants. In making comparison with the 
vear 1996-7 there was a decrease of profits of 
$332,480. The financial disturbances commenc- 


1907, 


construction 


account for this. 
and improvements 
further expenditures of 
present contemplated. 
nlant. with additional 
larger diversity of 
with a fair volume 
increasing business, 
should be encour- 


ine e?rlv in October. 
All of the new 
are completed and no 
anv consequence are at 
With a well rounded 
steel capacity and a much 
products than heretofore. 
of tonnage booked and 
the ensuing year’s results 
aging. 

Henry H. was elected 
president of the Hill Iron & 
Coal Co., Youngstown. O., in succes- 
sion to the late George Tod, at the 
annual the stockholders. 
John Tod was chosen vice president, 


1. G. Butler Jr., general manager, and 





Stambaugh 
Brier 


meeting of 


R. C. Steese, secretary-treasurer. A 
board of directors was elected, in- 
cluding Mr. Butler, Mr. Stambaugh, 
Mr. Tod, together with David Tod 
and William G. Pollock. Mr. Stam- 
baugh was formerly treasurer of the 


company. 
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DECISION IN FAVOR OF PITTS- 
BURG STEEL FOUNDRY. 

The case of the Pittsburg Stee! 
Foundry vs. the Pittsburg Steel Co., 
which thad been pending for several 
years, has been decided by the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania. In 1899 
the Pittsburg Steel Foundry entered 
into a contract with the Pittsburg 
Steel Hoop Co. (which was absorbed 
by the Pittsburg Steel Co.) to supply 
it with ingots. The contract provided 
for a term of two years and that the 
profit to the foundry company should 
not be less than $50,000. It further 
provided that the price of the ingots 
should be 15 per cent over and above 
the cost of producing the same. 

At the time the contract was made, 
in June, 1899, the market for steel 
was rapidly rising and continued to 
rise until about the last of 1899. Dur- 
ing that summer, the foundry com- 
pany bought at the direction of the 
steel company large quantities of pig 


iron and scrap; at that time the mar- 


ket was very high. By the time the 
hoop company was ready to operate 


its mill, the decline in the market was 
very marked. The evidence in the 
case showed that the company also 
had innumerable troubles getting its 


mill to operate. This and the high 
price of the material which had been 
it on its order to manufacture 
billets manufac 


ly high 


the ingots made the 
tured from the ingots excessive 
priced 

The supreme court states in review- 
ie case “That at the time the 
contract between the plaintiff and the 
defendant was made in June, 1899, the 
market for steel was rapidly rising 
and continued to rise until the last of 
1899, when it began to fall and con 
tinued to decline until March, 1901, 
and the defendant company could pur 
chase open-hearth steel billets at an 
average cost of $20 a ton less than 
they were costing the defendant com- 
pany when made of the high priced 
melting materials purchased on orde 
of the defendant. It is very apparen 
steel in the 


considering the price o 
winter of 1901, that it was very great- 
ly to the advantage of the defendant 
to get rid of the contract for the rea- 
son that it could buy steel at very 
: 4 
u 


+1 


much lower prices than its cost woul 
be to it under the contract and there 
is nO apparent reason why the plaintiff 
should avoid the contract.” 

The court further states: “All would 
have gone smoothly, no doubt, between 
the parties had it, not been for the 
change of the market price of ste« 


as is shown in the findings of facts 
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which are affirmed by the trial judge.” 

The supreme court allowed the 
foundry company for all ingots sup- 
plied and for th 
crue, j. e., $50,000, and for the loss of 


e agreed profit to ac- 


the materials purchased on its order, 
but did not allow for the cost of the 
portions of the plant charged by the 
plaintiff. The foregoing amounts with 
interest 
$130,000. 


The Pittsburg Steel Foundry was 


» date will amount to about 


+ 


represented by Attorneys D. T. Wat- 
son and John M. Freeman, and the 
Pittsburg Steel Co. by Attorneys Wil- 
lis F. McCook and John Jarrett 


FAREWELL TO MR. SHELDON. 
A farewell reception and banquet 
vas given in Buffalo Saturday even 


ing, Jan, 23, in honor of Samuel 


Bertram Sheldon, retiring general 
superintendent of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., who has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
The function was given by the offi 
cials of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 

Mr. Sheldon is another example of 
the man who climbs to the top and 
his record as an official in the steel 
industry, the keen business tact he 
possesses, and the judgment and 
foresight he has shown in guiding the 
affairs entrusted to his management, 
have won him _ distinction. Testi- 
mony of this was shown by the gener- 
ous praise offered Mr. Sheldon at 
the farewell gathering and the regret 
manifested at his leaving his associ 


ates. As evidence of their sincerity, 
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the officials of the company presented 
Mr. Sheldon a loving cup beautifully 
engraved with appropriate lines. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon will also take with 
them to their new home a solid silver 
tray and set of six pieces of rare 
beauty as a token of friendship and 
love from the officials and the em 
ployes of the company. The com- 
mittee which guided the banquet and 
presentations to splendid success con 
sisted of S. P. Lewis, G. W. Smith, 
W. G. O'Malley, T. H. Mathias 
and A, H. Lee. Mr. Lewis presided 
as toastmaster and made an eloquent 
address touching on the relations be- 
tween Mr. Sheldon and his associates, 
which excited much interest. The 
lines from Mr. Lewis’ pen, written 
for this occasion, made a decided hit. 
Franklin Abbott’s speech in_ behalf 
of all present was particularly well 
received 


MERCHANT MARINE BILL 





Indorsed by [Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The [Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation in session at Chicago, Jan. 22, 


went on record in favor of the pas 
sage by congress of legislation now 
for the development of a larg- 
er American merchant marine. The 
action was taken at a luncheon given 
at the Auditorium hotel, following ad 
dresses by John Barrett, director of 
the bureau of international republics, 
and James T. McCleary, of Minnesota, 
former assistant postmaster general. 
The resolutions adopted declared 
that without a larger American commer 


cial fleet the Panama canal will be only 





subsidy to foreign vessels, which in 
time of war may prove dangerous as 
an auxiliary to foreign navies. 

Mr. Barrett asserted that the Unit 
ed States was losing billions in South 
American and oriental trade by neg- 
lecting the development of its mer- 
chant marine, and Mr. McCleary dé 
clared the country’s postal profits 
should be applied to shipbuilding. 

Mr. McCleary also declared that 
while American citizens were applaud- 
ing the spectacle of the battle ship 
fleet cruising around the world the 
country was the laughing stock of the 
old world’s naval officials because the 
American fleet was accompanied by a 
convoy of foreign auxiliary vessels. 


At a meeting of stockholders of Hen 
ry Disston & Sons, Inc., at Philadelphia, 
March 19, authorization of an increase 
of $350,000 capital stock will be voted 
on, the increase to be used in extend 


ing the plant 
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PIG IRON COSTS. 
first 
far as 


(Continued from page). 


with foreign costs as ascer- 


tainable in this table: 


Furnace Costs—Pig Iron. 


Cost per gross t 


Eastern Pennsylvania .-- $18.79 
Buffalo ..... 16.45 
Southerh “9B 6.24.05 36 0 tis 16.44-16.19 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys 16.60 79 
Midd Wes 16.10 
Virginia saa saeieeiektis-cate tee 14.21-14.17-14.4 
\labama and Tennessee.. - 12.93-11.00 
CsI SS ws aS & oko eons 8.71-10.16 
England 9.48 

The Buffalo costs, which do not in- 
clude interest, insurance or any return 
on capital, are as follows: 

0 tons ire 8.53 
L.2 COME OU KS beni Sad es SWAN 4.87 
0.65 to l 0 


+ 


One southern Ohio pig iron maker, 


who gave his 1907 cost per ton as 
$16.44, says: “We can _ still make 
iron at the 1898 cost ($8.43 per ton) 
if labor at the ore and coal mines, 
on the railroads and at the furnaces 
is put back on the basis of $1 per 
day for common laborers, or 50 per 
cent reduction on everything from 
present costs. Only  sentimentalists 
and theorists want such conditions.” 


The detailed cost of producing 119,- 


of basic and Bessemer in the 


O81 tons 
Mahoning valley in 7 is as fol- 
Mahon lley in 1907 is as fol 
lows: 
Mate I 

Ore $9.308¢ 

Conv 0.004 

Sand ray 54 

Coke 4.6785 

Lis 0. 

$14.5523 

Ope SC WADOL csvcccseneccsen veces 1.2673 
Ru SG ueiwkaeheesucuaws 0.1622 
Casti ee ise Catala Rave elmes 0.0242 
Runt BOG i o6 a ciea die: 4 hima es e508 0.013 
Taxe E WRU RCIOE © G5 waa haves wo 0.0860 
Relinit nd depreciation............ 0.5000 

Total $16.605¢ 

The average cost of making pig iron 


per ton in Virginia for five years, 
1903 to 1907 inclusive, where furnaces 
own and operate their own ore mines, 
coal mines, limestone quarries, cok« 
ovens, is given by the company as 
follows 
Wags $9.4 
Supplic id ew of ¢ ’ t 0.80 
Hor l 0.4 
Ass 10 
SMEG. sia ches ook weENee 3s Mabe aMEKS 0.18 
X20 ‘ l meston¢ 0.7 
Dey tior t keep mode ( 
Sell ( s R 
I ] 14.1 
The largest producer of pig iron 
in Virginia, through one of its offi- 
cers, states its position thus: “By add- 
ing the average freight rate on a ton 
of pig iron from our furnaces to our 


seen at a 
the 


eastern ports. it would be 


the maintenance of 
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one of 
importance to us. Our 
producer of 


present tariff on pig iron is 


very great 


company is the largest 
pig iron in this section of the country, 
and in fact is the largest employer of 
labor in the state of Virginia, common 
carriers excepted. We employ, when 
running at full 

5,000 and 6,000 men 


the support of probably 25,000 people. 


capacity, between 


and contribute to 


It is hard to imagine any- 
thing that could happen to the work- 
ing people of this that would 
so seriously affect so large a number 
tariff legislation as 


state 


of men as such 
would make it impossible for us pig 
compete with 
light of the 


we feel 


manufacturers to 
the 


today, 


iron 
foreign iron. In 
they exist 
reduction of the tariff 
on pig would be disastrous to 
the iron industry in this section, and 
would be 


facts as 


that a radical 


iron 


any reduction whatever 


” 


very harmful to it. 


\ representative manufacturer of 


pig iron in Tennessee de 


merchant 


clares: “Our cost for manufacturing 


pig iron in 1907 was $12.93 per ton, 


leaving out interest on investment 


The cost was made up entirely of 


labor, with the exception of 85 cents 


per ton charge on pig iron as roy- 


alty on ore, coal and limestone eniet 
ing into the manufacture. Add _ to 
this a freight rate of $4.31 per ton 
and (with low labor cost and low 
ocean freights for the foreign make) 


without the tariff the eastern, our 


natural market, is lost to sou 
manufacturers.” 
\n Alabama 


which began producing 


manufacturer of pig 


iron metal in 


1903 declared: “For the next four 


our average cost and _ selling 


price was approximately $11 furnac 


The company made absolutely noth 
ing on the million dollars invested. 
We made some money during the 
remainder of 1907 on account of the 
high price of pig iron We have 
just about been holding our own in 


the present market.” 


Mr. Butler, in another exhibit, pr« 
sents translations of cablegrams re 
ceived Dec. 3 to 10, 1908, wherein 
the following German and _ British 
costs are shown: 

Average German Cost. 
te ae 
per t f 
240 po 
Coke : $3.14 
) Lor lis ( 0.48 
Ore foreig 2.42 
Ortl Ger it , 0.97 t 
P mn, I e dis 8.71 
i 1ron he 10.16 
Average British Cost. 

Ch costs of steel n iking pig iro t} 

Middlesbrough listrict England, ire as ft 
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mn «Of. Spanish © oresds. ds 6 sie $2.53 

144 ton Cleveland ore, at $1.25.... 1.56 
—— $4.09 
1 L730  tOn, CORB. Of Sas 72 cs20028kseuens - 4.14 
S Wn SORE. cass cw dowdetevasneteueeae 0.25 
Other iteate) Wits. .cndis-<. esse 1.00 
Pétal:) . civics choi bers cheb sa eee $9.48 


Ocean freight rates from European 
seaports to Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore on iron ore and 
pig iron are given at $1.60 per gross 


ton. The works referred to in the 
German costs as other than in the 
Lorraine district, include works in 


Luxembourg and Saar, Germany; Mo- 
selle, France, and Liege, Belgium. 
A table showing comparative wages 


paid blast furnace employes in the 
United States and England is append- 
ed: 
Blast Furnace Wages. 
United Eng- 
States. land 
Furnace keenefs. siccdciccavees $2.90 $1.82 
Top Gil€E 200s aswseeveses 2.55 1.27 
CicdePORAM .)< ciccheeewe vec eaeeS 2.30 1.21 
Bottom RR 6 6 Cd cin Dei iene. 2.30 1.20 
Fo SET Pe er er ce 1.65 0.91 
Blast. engine@iehis.. 3s Veccaes de 2.90 1.37 
Comparative costs of foreign and 
domestic pig iron at the principal 
seacoast points in the United States 
are appended in another exhibit. One 
instance of this comparison shows 
that pig iron produced in eastern 
Pennsylvania plus freight is_ laid 


down in Philadelphia at $19.39; Ger- 


man pig iron plus freight and duty, 
at the same point, $15.21; English 
pig iron, plus freight and duty, at 


Another in- 
that Pennsyl- 
vania pig iron is San 
Francisco at $32.79; German pig iron, 


the same point, $15.93. 


stance shows eastern 


delivered in 
freight and duty, at the same 
$20.21; 


duty, at the 


plus 


point, English pig iron, plus 


freight and same point, 
$20.98. 
“In conclusion,” says Mr. Butler, in 


ending his brief, “I beg to say that 


in view of the enormous amount of 
capital invested in merchant blast 
furnaces of the United States, the 
very large number of men em- 
ployed and the narrow margin of 
profit, it would seem to me that no 
change should be made in the pig 
iron schedule.” 


The annual report of the Monon- 


gahela River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburg, for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1908, shows 
that a grand total of 6,096,- 
100 tons of coal were’ mined, 
compared with 7,454,157 tons the 
previous year, or a loss of 1,358,047 
tons. The surplus of the company 


Oct. 31 was $2,101,707.76 compared 
$2,325,741.98 the corresponding 


of the 


with 


date previous year. 
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MORE ACTIVITY 
In Blast Furnace Operations in Sus- 
quehanna Valley Expected. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 26.—Consid 
erable additional furnace activity is in 
prospect for the lower Susquehannz 
valley countiesinthespringand from 
acks_ will 
be added to the active list soon. They 


will include Lochiel and No. 1 Pax- 


4 


present indications three s 


ton in Dauphin county, and No. 3 
Pennsylvania steel or North Leb 

in Lebanon county. No. 2 Steelton 
and No. 2 Colebrook are two stacks 
which have gone into blast since the 
first of the year. Practically every 
one of the furnaces on the active list 
in 1905 has been repaired and is 
ready to start. 

A prospective bar iron combination 
is arousing considerable interest in 
eastern Pennsylvania counties. A 
number of concerns are said to have 
agreed to join, but the details are 
not in shape to announce. 


New Skelp Mill Opens.—The new 
plant of the A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 


burg, manufacturers o 1 pip 

Gira 1 @) Was put 1 Oop ion | } 
25, when the fires were s ed j } 
42 single puddling ft S i pud 
dle department was running full by 


Wednesday, Jan. 27 


about a week. The s 


new plant, which is a thoroughly mod- 
ern one in every respect, will be 
shipped to the tub mills of the com 
pany in Pittsburg, where the finished 
pipe will be made. Allan Wood Smit 

formerly of the Cle eld Steel & 


PERSONAL. 

H. L. Williams, of the firm of Hick 
man, Williams & Co., Chicago, has left 
for a six weeks’ tour of Mexico. 

Thomas Lynch, president of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., has been add 


W. McGilvray Shiras has been ap 


pointed ore agent « tI ie 
Steel Co., succeeding D. G. K ho 
resi rned to become s«¢ md y e pres 
dent of the United States Steel | 


poration 


been associated with Mr. I 


work 
P. T. Walton, formerly of Jackson- 


ville, Ill.. has been appointed general 
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manager of tthe Structural Iron 


Works, Fargo, N. Dakota. 


H. W. Rolfe. in the Chicago office of 
B. Nicoll & Co., has been transferred to 
the New York office of that firm. 

E. A. Rich Jr., formerly with the 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, has 
succeeded F. C. Dennett as general 
mana of the Brown Specialty Ma- 


icago. 


his connection with the concern, and 
will devot his time to lumber in 
Cel! Tt 

FKaton Rhodes & Co., of Cincinnati 
hay moved into larger quarters at 
No. 1115 First National Bank build- 
ing I} rooms were formerly the 
private on of ( G Blake of the 
( fe Blak Coal (¢ 





with tl United States Geological Sur 
, 1 , 
vey, l . 2 1 Cl pcr $ et ( . 
f . 1 1 

istician I¢ 2 nth l 1ed la 
7 Is90-4 ] 
1 of producing, 1 ing and 
diline joterests. ‘Heudentttrs will b 


| Bet b -« ) nd O. J. Willi 

S I have ] nnointed tan? 

s of these respective 

brat ( Bs oF  t An n Sheet 

Q 11] PI ( nd ] im I 
dut 

W. D Patton, of Jeff rsonville, 


Rogers-Brown & 
Co., has taken service with the Dom 
hoff & Joyce Co., and will cover much 
of his old territory for this new 


connection, with headquarters at Cin- 


Carl M. Hoppe, manager of sales 


the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 


St Paul, Minn., will move on 
aks. Gai sy 1 - wiarters “at 235 
nd 437 Endicott building, where 
a | Isome suite of offices is being 
OBITUARIES. 
TI 7 WK: 1 £2 — 
H. Z. Wing 63, ger 


Oil Co., died suddenly Jan. 18 at Kno 
\ le Vi S pl! l ¢ pip 
ne operat 5 d was well V\ 
) pip¢ 1 1 S 

EI] A. Barn ged 63, a wel 
known P bus 1, who 
t t S ve iro nd 
steel l 1 J 17 at ( 

1 c. P 1] 
R P d went 1 : 
l 1 ¥y y 1 I ( { y ¢ 
of H Howe & | He v 
S I 2] 
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ears and during a part of this time 


as a member and treasurer of the 


firm of Hussey, Binns & Co., shovel 


nanufacturers During the past 20 


years Mr. Barnes had devoted himself 


he Sse fy fm . 
» Otner [ines oT Dusiness. 


or in forge and foundry work in the 


lepartment of science and technology 


( 

of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, for sev 
eral years, died at his home in Milford, 
Conn., Jan. 13. Beside being secretary 


the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 


° ° - ™ 4 1 
‘tiation, he was secretary of the School 


H 


CI 





and an ac- 
ve member of the National Society 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 


Ashworth, aged 36, 


1anager of the filter department and 
raveling engineer of the Pittsburg 


age & Supply Co., Pittsburg, died 
that city Jan. 20, of typhoid fever. 
e had been active as a mechanical 
igineer for a number of years and 


enjoyed a widespread prominence as 


1 authority on oil filtering systems. 
had also devoted considerable at- 
tion to steam specialties. He was 
member of the American Society 
Mechanical Engineers, the Engin- 


Si ty Western Pennsyl- 


and t] organizations. 


\ndrews Steel Co. and senior mem 
Newport Rolling Mill Co. 

Gl Iron R ng & Corrugating 
rt, Ky., died on Tuesday 

J 26, at his residence in 


wport fe had n il £ several 


ti, Nov. 2, 1839. During the civil 


he was an orderly in Co. B, Guth- 
Gravs, Sixth Ohio volunteer infan- 
1 later 1 promoted to captain. 


nually in¢ t] close of the war 


\ndrews, operated a 


plant on Front street in Cin 


Bd Harper they purchased what 


since been known as the Newport 


ling mill. Important improvements 


gs and 


and t capacity of the plant 


I 
vears ago, thev conceived the idea 


nd work was begun on the new 
el plant which was completed at an 


outlay of more than one million dollars 


ant has a capacity of 350 


per day. The two plants employ 








ee 
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AMONG MACHINERY MAKERS. 


NEW YORK. 
With Exception of Few Lines, There 
is Little Activity. 

Office of THe Iron TraveE ReEvIEw, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Jan. 26. 

from moderate activity in a 
the local machine tool 
Reports as 
rather 


Aside 


few lines, 


trade is marking time. 


+ 


to the volume of inquiries are 


conflicting, certain interests finding 
these fairly numerous while others 
are meeting with very few; the net 
result, however, is the same in each 


instance, as_ practically no orders 
of importance are discovered. The 
only railroad order which has come 


to light recently is that of the New 


York Central for cranes, an inquiry 


which had been current for a long 
period and had been once withdrawn 
to change specifications to provide 


for alternating current. The’order has 


been taken by the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., and calls for five traveling 
cranes for installation at the West 
Albany shops. <A 30-ten traveler for 
the riveting tower at those shops 
went to Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., some time ago. 


indications are that at an 


Present 


early date the Philadelphia depart- 
ment of public works will advertise 
for bids for the construction of an 


additional filtration plant at the Queen 


Lane pumping station, to cost be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000." So 
far as possible, the equipment of the 
present pumping station will be util- 


ized for filtration purposes. 

The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, 
has begun the work of repairing the 
occasioned by the recent fire 


damage 
been 


at its plant. Contracts have 
let for the 
brick and 
be about $15,000. 


A. W. 


construction of a large 
concrete kiln, the cost to 
representative in 
Japan for Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., last for 
that country after having spent about 
three visiting the factories 
of this interest in the United States. 
The Purves Machinery & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Richards, 
Manning, 


left late week 


months 


has been taking figures 


on a small two-story warehouse, to 
be located at South and Swanson 
streets. 

The trade is following with much 
interest the announcement that the 
10-acre site on the Staten Island 
water front recently acquired by the 


Detinning Co., is to be 
the erection of a 
detinning 30,000 


German plans will 


Goldschmidt 
for 


capable of 


plant 
tons of 


utilized 


tin scrap yearly. 


largely be utilized in this work. Dr. 
F. H. Hirschland, 60 Wall street, 
New York, has given out this infor- 
It is probable that later 
will also 


mation. 
on a plant 
the west. 
The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J., has secured the contract for 
about 60 aggregating about 
400 horsepower, for the equipment 
of the Esty Organ Co. plant at Brat- 
Vt. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill., has re-located its New 
York offices in the Hudson Terminal 
buildings, 50 Church street, in charge 
of William Reinecke, formerly with 
the Robins New Conveying Belt Co. 
Frank McWethy, for some time man- 
of the New York office, has 
returned to Aurora as assistant sales 


motors, 


tleboro, 
The 


ager 


Conveying and_ transmis- 


manufactured. 


manager. 
sion machinery is 


PITTSBURG. 


Conditions in the Machinery Market 
Are Not Satisfactory. 

Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 

510 Park Bldg., Jan. 26 
While, with some eompanies, there 
is a little more liberal contracting 
in rolling mill machinery and engines, 
hesitancy shown by prospective 
continues in evidence and con- 
in the machinery market, gen- 
erally considered, are not  Satisfac- 
tory. Some buyers have apparently 
made up their minds as to what may 


be expected in the way of tariff revis- 


the 
buyers 
ditions 


ion and are willing to discount the 
probable effect of this factor, but 
the usual belief held by machinery 
makers is that the doubt over this 
question is holding back a more 
rapid improvement. The tone of the 
market is undoubtedly better and 


prospects as gaged by the heavy es- 


timating work are good, but it is a 


dificult matter to obtain orders to 
proceed with contemplated invest- 
ments. 

Power machinery is not moving 


very actively, as new construction in 
this district is quite limited and the 
owners is. being 


attention of plant 


to those repairs 


actual 


largely 
found to be of 


directed 
which are ne- 
cessity. 

extensive 
Chalfant 


making 


In connection with the 
improvements which Spang, 
& Co., Inc., Pittsburg, 
to their iron and tube works at Etna, 
Pa., four induction drives of 
the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co. 
installed on the welding 


are 
new 


are being 


be erected in, 


furnaces. These drives avoid the use 


of either reversing motors or fric- 
tion clutches, 
The Mesta Machine Co. reports 


recently closed a number of 
good contracts for rolling mill ma- 
chinery and engines and expects its 
business during the month of January 
increase over December. 
& Co, House building, 
Pittsburg, consulting engineers, have 
taken the agency for the Schild 
valve for open-Hearth furnaces. Mr. 
Daae, of the firm, was formerly chief 
engineer of the Monterey Iron & 
Steel Works, Monterey, Mexico, and 
was associated in that plant with Mr. 
Schild, the inventor of the valve, 
which has been in use in the Mon- 
terey works for the past six years. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co, has 
closed with the Consolidated Mfg. & 
Supply Co., with offices at 320 Frick 
building, Pittsburg, for 56 Vance 
steam traps, which are to be installed 
at the four large new coke plants of 
the company now under construction, 


having 


to show an 
R. Daae 


the Palmer, Ralph, Sarah and Fil- 
bert. The traps range in sizes from 
14 to 1% inches. 

The Brady Light, Heat & Power 


Co., capitalized at $5,000, has taken 
out a Pennsylvania charter. Harry 
F Amber, 1336 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, is treasurer, and in addition 
to Mr. Amber, the directory board 
includes John C, Moore and Daniel 
McAlaine, both of Philadelphia. 
Makers of rolling mill, steel works 


and auxiliary plant machinery are 
now devoting considerable attention 
to the mechanical requirements of 
the new West Penn Steel Co., 
which is to erect a new steel plant 
and finishing mills at Brackenridge, 
Pa. Figures have been taken on 


much of this equipment, and contracts 
are expected to be awarded soon, 
as it is hoped to have the plant in 
operation by fall. 

The Western Coke Co., capitalized 


at $5,000, has been incorporated by 
Charles McKnight, president of the 
National Bank of Pennsylvania, R. 


H. Davis, Geo. H. Gerwig and John 


W. Boileau, all of Pittsburg, and 
Alexander Laughlin, of Sewickley. 
Mr. McKnight is treasurer. This com- 


pany controls 1,000 acres of coking 
land located in Morgan and Jefferson 
county, which 
recently purchased from J. V. 
Thompson, of Uniontown, Pa. It is 
planned to eventually construct coke 
The Bessemer Coke Co., Pitts- 


townships in Greene 


was 


ovens. 
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burg, has recently started a new plant 
of 200 ovens in this district along 
Ten Mile creek. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Orders Gradually Increasing — Some 
New Enterprises. 


Milwaukee, Wihs., Jan. 25.—Milwau- - 


kee machinery manufacturers say that 
business has received some impetus 
since Jan. 1. Orders have been grad- 
ually increasing. 

The Vilter Mfg. Co., builder of ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery, 
reports that contracts to the total of 
$250,000 have been received since the 
opening of the new year. 

Officers, office staff, traveling sales- 
men and guests to the number of 35 
were entertained at the recent annual 
banquet of the Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Co. 

The Concrete Steel Caisson Co. of 
Milwaukee has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $130,000 by James 
Cavanaugh, Charles D. Barnes and 
John L. Wattles. 

William Hess, president of the Man- 
itowoc Steam Boiler Works at Mani- 
towoc, Wis., upon his return to Mani- 
towoc from California, has announced 
that he is no longer connected with 
the company. After the transfer of 
the plant of the Manitowoc Steam 
Boiler Works Co. to the Manitowoc 
Dry Dock Co. some months ago, Mr. 
Hess continued as manager of the 
plant until a short time ago, when he 
went to California. 

The Marathon County Paper Mills 
Co. has been incorporated at Wau- 


_ sau, Wis., by Neal Brown, Karl Mat- 


jie and others, and a contract has 
been awarded to O’Keefe & Orbison, 
of Appleton, Wis., for the erection of 
a $1,500,000 paper mill plant. The 
plant will:be located near Wausau, on 
the Wisconsin river, and will be con- 
structed of concrete and iron. A pow- 
er plant will be one of the first build- 
ings erected. 

At the annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. to be held 
Feb. 15, President J. W. Duntley will 
retire and take the presidency of the 
Duntley Mfg. Co., recently organized. 
He will be succeeded by his brother, W. 
O. Duntley, while J. R. McGinley, of 
Pittsburg, will succeed C. M. Schwab as 
chairman of the board. 


The Swedish Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion’s stockholders will elect directors 
Feb. 3 at 16 Exchange place, New 
York. 
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HOME INDUSTRY 


Encouraged by the California Metal 
Trades Association. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 21.—The Cal- 
ifornia Metal Trades Association held 
its annual meeting and _ election last 
evening. The reports submitted by Pres- 
ident Edward J. Fowler and Secretary 
Harry F. Davis, and by the commit- 
tees, were quite interesting. H. W. 
Kerrigan, commissioner of the struc- 
tural steel and ornamental iron branch 
of the association,’ submitted an ex- 
haustive report, which reflects the con- 
dition of the local metal trades, in the 














PRESIDENT J. M. RoBINSON, 


past and present. President Fowler 
said in his report that the members of 
the California Metal Trades Associa- 
tion may look back upon 1908 as a 
period in which much effective work 
had been started. Labor difficulties, he 
said, are no longer of paramount im- 
portance, and the organization had suc- 
ceeded in installing a better feeling be- 
tween employer and employe. The ac- 
tion of the California metal trades was 
the first step towards the solution of 
the labor problem along conciliatory 
lines, and its outcome is watched by all 
employers’ defense associations in the 
United States. 

Secretary Davis advocated the con- 
tinuation of the campaign of patroniz- 
ing home industry, to unite all manu- 
facturers under that one banner. While 
the movement, he said, is still in its 
infancy, it has already achieved results 
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and is taken up by employers in other 
lines. 

The suggestion of Commissioner Ker- 
rigan to hold an industrial fair in San 
Francisco, commencing April 18, 1909, 
the third anniversary of the great disas- 
ter which all but destroyed this great 
city, found favor with the association 
as the best means of advertising the 
manufacturing advantages offered in San 
Francisco. 

Commissioner H. W. Kerrigan said, 
in part: 

“Nine months ago conditions were 
such in San Francisco through the dis- 
organization brought about by the earth- 
quake and fire that the structural steel 
anl ornamental iron branch of this as- 
sociation found that out of nearly $200,- 
000,000 spent for building in this city, 
$13,000,000 in iron and steel alone, that 
its members were securing only be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent in contracts 
Such a condition could not last without 
depleting the shops and causing cessa- 
tion of business among our _ structural 
steel and ornamental iron firms, with 
the result that they put a man in the 
field through assessments from’ each 
member of the branch to see what could 
be accomplished to prevent the outgo- 
ing of steel and iron by a home indus- 
try campaign. 

“Up to the present time, this branch 
has spent for this extra expense over 
$3,000, and the association about $500, 
part of this for salary and the rest for 
office supplies. In stamps alone nearly 
$100 has been spent for circularizing 
10,000 letters to architects, contractors, 
property holders, city, county and state 
officials, and in fact to everyone who 
could be interested in the expenditure 
of money sent out of the city and the 
economics of keeping it here through 
home industry. Not only did we do that, 
but distributed 1,500 burnt clay products 
books advocating steel and brick to the 
detriment of concrete construction, this 
costing the various members of the 
branch for the book and distribution, 
$1,125. In addition to that, a delegate 
was sent to the last transcontinental 
freight bureau meeting at Chicago. 

“Tt was a hard task to gain recogni- 
tion at first for our campaign. Very 
little attention was paid by outsiders, 
news publications, or even our own 
members—the architects and contractors 
less than any. But by perseverance and 
application we continued the fight and 
the various publications began to see the 
logic of its purposes; then the com, 
mercial bodies took it up and advocated 
home protection through home _ indus- 
try, so gradually but surely our plants 
felt the influence of the strenuous ef- 
forts to secure business, and today we 
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can say truthfully that nearly all the 
plants are busy and have been for some 
time, although in many cases accepting 
jobs very low to force the eastern com- 
petitor out to keep the work here.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. M. Robinson, Keystone 
Boiler Works; first vice president, Jo- 
seph J. Tynan, Union Iron Works Co.; 
second vice president, James W. Kerr, 
Steiger & Kern Stove & Foundry Co.; 
committee — R. H. Postle- 
thwaite, Risdon Iron & Locomotive 
Works; Sam J. Eva, United Engineer- 
ing Works; George J. Henry Jr., Pel- 
ton Water Wheel Co.; George A. 
Armes, Union Iron Works Co.; George 
A. Dow, Geo. E. Dow Pumping Engine 
Co.; Fred J. White, White Ornamental 
Co.; William F. Murray, Murray 
Bros. Machine Works; Edward J. Fow- 
ler, Pacific Foundry Co. 


executive 


Iron 


RAILROADS PURCHASE 


Locomotives and Plan More Rail Lay- 
ing in Manitoba. 


Toronto, Can. Jan. 22.—William 
Whyte, second vice president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, announces 
that the company will spend $6,000,000 
this year in the construction of new 
lines west of Fort William. The lines 


to be built, including those commenced 
last year, will have a mileage of be- 
tween 250 and 300 miles. 

The Canadian Pacific railway has giv- 
contract to the Montreal 
tive Works for 30 engines 
standard Pacific type with 21 
cylinders, 69 inch drivers, and a weight 
including tender of 215,000 pounds. The 
Grand Trunk 
the same company 25 locomotives, with 
18 x 24-inch cylinders, 69 inch drivers 
of the standard eight-wheel type of the 
“440” class, the total weight to be 121,- 
000 pounds. Delivery of both these or- 
ders is to be in May. A large number 
of skilled mechanics being 
taken on at the works. 

The Manitoba Iron Works, Winnipeg, 
has decided to extend its plant on Lo- 
gan avenue by an additional structure 
450 by 130 feet, at a cost of $150,000, 
in order to enable it to handle large 
When _ this 
addition is made the capacity of the 
works will be 20,000 tons of steel per 
year, and the present force of 200 men 


Locomo- 
of 


x 28 inch 


en a 
the 


Pacific has ordered from 


extra are 


structural steel contracts. 


will be largely increased. 

An advance in rates on coal hauled 
to the lakes from Western Pennsylvan- 
West Virginia mines be 
‘considered at a meeting of railroad 
managers called for Feb. 3 at Pittsburg. 


ia and will 
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INSURANCE PLAN 


Proposed for Benefitt of Employes 
by Buffalo Foundrymen. 

The foundrymen’s division of the 

Employers’ Association of Buffalo is 

now the center of a good deal of in- 


terest as it has in hand a matter of 


widespread importance, bearing on 


the relation of the employer to the 
employe. A plan has been conceived 


to give the workmen employed by 


the association the most liberal prop- 
the 
For a considerable peri- 
of Ly- 
Fillmore 


osition ever offered in matter 
of insurance. 
committee consisting 


Hubbell, of the 


od a 
man Pf. 





x 
em 
sek 











Secretary H. F. Davis. 
Of the California Metal Trades Association 
Avenue Foundry & Iron Works; H. 
D. Miles, of the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co.; F. R. Dunn, of the 
American District Steam Co., and 
John E. Gorss, secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Buffalo, has 
been working out this plan in the 
interest of the men employed by 


the foundrymen. The work that this 
committee has done is of the great- 
est importance and has developed a 


plan which will likely be adopted 
by many of the organizations, and 
on Feb. 2, the date fixed for the an- 
nual meeting of the Buffalo division, 
the report of the committee will 
without doubt be adopted and put 


into action at once. 
A comparison of conditions existing 
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between workmen and union indemni- 
ty systems and the offer the Buf- 
falo association will make to the men 
is decidedly in favor of the latter 
plan and should work a great bene- 
fit to the employed and their families. 
It certainly demonstrates the friendly 


relations now existing between the 
association and the workmen. The 
foundries of the Buffalo district are 


now operated on an open shop basis 
The Buffalo organ- 

back of the new 
guarantee its 


entirely. 
stand 


almost 
ization will 


insurance plan and 
success. 


To 


ion 


receive benefits from the un- 
indemnity fund, it is necessary 
for the individual to pay 40 cents 
per week and 25 cents additional four 
or $21.80 per year. 
foundrymen’s plan, the 
be fixed at $1 per 
workman must also be 
the six months 
before any benefits will be paid 
the amount of benefits is $5.25 
week, the plan proposed 
accident benefits from date of 
sickness benefits. begin 60 
days from date of policy and the 
amount of benefits per week ranges 
from $6.25 to $15, or an average of 


times per 
the 
will 


The 


a member of 


year 
Under 
premium 
month. 
union 


and 
per while 
pays 
policy, 


$8.50. The union indemnity pays 
for 13 weeks only in any year. The 
association will pay total sickness 


benefits for one year and partial for 
two years Accident benefits 
will be paid for two years. The un- 
ion system does not pay benefits for 
any fractional part of a week, but 
a member must be disabled for two 
whole weeks to be entitled to receive 
benefits. The new plan will pro- 
vide benefit for a fractional part of 
a week. The union indemnity re- 
quires that the financial secretary be 
notified within one week of accident 
or sickness, and, to draw benefits, 
the individual must have been a mem- 
for 12 months and 
not owe 13 dues. The new 
plan requires that notice be given of 
accident or sickness within ten days 
and death benefits will be effective 
from date of policy. The comparison 
of death benefits is as follows: Un- 
ion indemnity, $100 to $200, total 
disability from $100 to $200 after be- 
to union year; associa- 
tion, accidental death benefits from 
$200 to $600, and natural death bene- 
fit $100, total disability benefits from 
$200 to $600. The employers will 
furnish medical surgical at- 


longer. 


ber of the union 
weeks’ 


longing one 


free and 
tendance. 

number of requests have 
been made upon the Employers) 


Association of Buffalo for information. 


A large 
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ELECTRIC PLANT 


For Smelting Iron Ore May be In- 
stalled in Mexico—Some Tariff 
Problems. 

City of Mexico, Jan 21.—Plans are 
being considered for the installation for 
an electrical smelting plant for iron for 
the Altos Hornos Co., at Las Vegas, 
in the state of Vera Cruz. This property 
was developed by the Valentine El Core 
Co., of Mexico City, a few years ago, 
but was not found profitable to operate 
with fuel smelting. There is a large 
amount of water power available, and 
controlled by the company, and the ore 
is of good grade and cheaply mined. 
The conditions are generally favorable 
to a successful application of electrical 
smelting. Francisco Massillon is engi- 

neer for the company. 

The plant for the manufacture of 
wire nails at Vera Cruz has not been 
successful, because of difficulty of se- 
curing wire. The supply of wire manu- 
factured in Mexico is very limited and 
is not of the right gage, necessitating the 
purchase of wire abroad. The duty on 
wire, more than one millimeter in diam- 
eter, is $27.50, U. S. Cy., per ton, The 
duty on wire nails is 6 cents, U. S. Cy., 
per kilo, and nails are retailed at from 
14 to 20 cents per kilo. Notwithstanding 
the high duty on wire, intended as a 
protective measure for the wire manu- 
facturers, most of the wire used in the 
country is imported because the con- 
sumption does not justify a plant on a 
large scale. 

The law permitting the president to 
grant exemption from duties, as an 
encouragement for new enterprises, has 
been extended by congress and much 
new equipment will continue to come 
into Mexico, free of duty. 

Negotiations are still pending for the 
reorganization of the Durango Iron & 
Steel Co., which has been in the hands 
of the creditors for some time. A 
small plant is located at Durango, which 
has been idle for several years. The 
company owns the Cerro de Mercade 
deposit, at Durango, in which there is 
estimated to be no less than 600,000,000 
tons of ore available. 

K._ T. 

New Pattern Concern.—The Gobeille 
& Harris Pattern Co. has been organ- 
ized at Niagara Falls by Joseph Leon 
Gobeille and William D. Harris. A 
building has been obtained and the 
new company will begin operations at 
once, giving special attention to de- 
signing and manufacturing patterns for 
stove foundries. A capable art de- 
partment has been organized to make 
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patterns for artistic metal work. A 
thorough study of molding machine 
practice will be made on account of 
the general interest being taken in the 
use of the molding machine in stove 
foundries. Mr. Gobeille has been long 
and favorably known as one of the 
leading patternmakers of tthe country, 
and, with a good shop, new tools and 
low costs, the new concern starts un 
der favorable auspices. 


DEATH OF C. H. BESLY. 

Charles Howard Besly, whose death 
on Dec. 31 last was noted in THE 
Tron TRADE ReEviIEW of Jan. 7, was 
founder of the firm of Chas. H. Besly 
& Co., Chicago. He was born in Mil- 
waukee, on June 16, 1852, and had 
been a resident of Chicago since 1863. 


He was educated in the high schools 














CuHarRLes H. BEsty. 


of that city and started his business 


ld & Co In 


1873, he became manager of 


career with Marshall Fie 


gen Tool Co., Batavia, IIl., and trav- 
eled extensively. He also was a brok- 
er of machinists’ supplies and opened 
a small store on Lake street, near 
Clark, Chicago, in 1875. In 1881, the 
firm of Charles H. Besly & Co. was 
established at 175 Lake street, being 
composed of Charles H. Besly and 
David J. Kennedy. In 1886, Mr. Ken- 


the ‘business and 


nedy retired from 
the business thas since been conducted 
by Charles H. Besly In 1891, the 
business was moved to 10 and 12 
North Canal street, where it contin- 
ued to grow until 1903, when it moved 
to its own building at 15-21 South 


Clinton street, where the business is 
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now conducted. In 1886 the Beloit 
factory was established in a small way 
for the manufacture of die stocks. 
This business grew and later its spe- 
cialties were developed, including Besly 
disc grinders, Helmet temper taps, etc. 
At the present time, it occupies its 
own buildings at Beloit, Wis. The 
business was left in a strong physical 
and financial condition. Charles H. 
Besly & Co., Chicago and Beloit, will 
be continued as heretofore, under. the 
direction of Edward P. Welles, ‘his 
nephew, who has been associated with 
the company for the past 22 years and 


since 1896 as general manager. 


Equipping New Shops.—The Rock 
well Furnace Co. has been awarded 
the contract covering the complete 
furnace equipment for the new loco- 
motive shops of the D., L. & W. R 
R. at Scranton, Pa. The _ furnace 
equipment consists of 35 of the latest 


ype furnaces operated with 300 B. T. 


t 

U. water gas. which is made in Loomis 
Pettibone producers. These shops will 
be capable of turning out complete lo- 
comotives, and are to be in operation 


in three months 


They embody the 
latest and most improved machinery 
and equipment selected after thorough 
ly inspecting a large number of mod 
ern railway and _ industrial plants 


throughout the country. 


Ohio Engineering Society.— The 
Ohio Engineering Society held its 30th 
annual convention at Columbus, O., last 
week and a number of instructive pa 
pers were read by engineers of the 
state. Among them was a paper by 
Wilbur J. Watson, consulting engineer 
of Cleveland, on “An Economical Long 
Span Reinforced Concrete Highway 
Bridge;” by W. H. W. Jenkins, sur 
veyor and civil engineer of Portsmouth, 
“Tables of Short Radius Curves;” by 
R. H. Simpson, assistant city engineer 
of Columbus, “Grade Crossing Elimina 
tion in Columbus,” and by various en 
gineers on the municipal public service 


plants of Columbus 


The following officers were elected 
at ft 
holders of the Portland Foundry & 
Machine Co., Portland, Ind: Presi 
dent, J. A. Long; vice president, W. 
A. Field; secretary, Fred Grumm; 
treasurer, L. H. Holme; John Ester 
day and George H. Smith. Preside 


Long’s report for the year and a half 


1 1 : fr ctacl 
he annual meeting of the stock- 


1t 


since the company was. organized, 
showed a steady growth. An issu 


of additional stock was subscribed be 


" ‘ . ‘ 
fore the close of the meeting. 
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THE MAHONING VALLEY AS AN IRON CENTER 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE SUPPLANT IRON CUT NAILS 


Tin Plate First Successfully Manufactured in Valley at 
Niles, Birthplace of William McKinley— Natural Gas Used 
in the Larger Rolling Mills Until Supply Proved Unreliable 


(A sketch of solely the pioneer history of 
the Mahoning Valley from 1808 onward, in- 
cluding the building of the first blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, etc., up to Civil war times, was 


published last week.—Eb.) 


II. DEVELOPMENT. 
Exciting War Time Boom. 


A stern struggle for existance was 
forced upon these. pioneer ironmas- 
ters by the troublous days imme- 
diately preceding and at the out- 
break of the war of .1861-65. But 
after both the north and the south 
had become convinced that the strug- 
gle would end only after a long and 
determined fight, the material fur- 
nished by furnaces and mills came 
into first importance. Selling prices 
soared to theights never since at- 
tained by like materials in this coun- 
try. In February, 1863, bar iron 
sold at $95.20 a ton. 
paid wages at the rate of $5.50 a ton, 


Puddlers were 


and heaters and rollers 70 cents a 
ton. In December of that year, bar 
iron had risen to $123.20 a ton; pud- 
dlers’ wages to 46.58 a ton; and roll- 
ers and heaters were paid 90 cents. 
The boom grew until December, 1864, 
the record-breaking price of $168 a 
ton was established for bar iron. At 
the same time, puddlers were paid 
$9 a ton, heaters and rollers $1.25 
a ton. “Boss nailers” in charge of 
cut nail machines, got $25 a day. 
Such extraordinary wages were never 
paid before or since in the iron busi- 
ness in the United States. Nor did 
puddlers’ wages settle down to the 
$5 base until in June, 1876. 

In 1863 the Enterprise mill in the 
western part of the city of Youngs- 
town, the nucleus about which was 
later gathered the hoop and cotton 
tie manufactory of the valley, was built 
by Shedd, Clark & Co. The firm 
name was later changed to Shedd, 
Cartwright & Co. when James Cart- 
wright entered the partnership. In 
1864 the Russia sheet mills at Niles, 
O., were built by James Ward & Co., 
the first plant in the valley to manu- 
facture iron sheets. The next year 
Harris, Blackford & Co. built a muck 
bar and sheet iron mill at Niles, 

r 


which in 1872 was sold at receiver’s 


By JosepH F. FRoacett. 


sale to L. G. Andrews of the firm 
of Andrews Bros., was rebuilt and 
operated in Mr. Andrews’ name. The 
Niles Iron Co. was incorporated in 
1873 to take over this rolling mill 
property and it was continued under 
this name with L. G. Andrews presi- 
dent and L. E. Cochran secretary and 
treasurer until 1883. In 1881 the 
Niles Iron Co. commenced the re- 
moval of its rolling mill to Haselton 
on lands near the Andrews Bros. 


blast furnace plant, t removal be- 


1 

he 
ing completed in 1882. Early in 
1883, the Andrews Bros. Co., an 


Ohio corporation, was organized to 





JouHNn STAMBAUGH SR. 


Upon whose shoulders fell largely the man- 
tle of Gov. Tod. 


take over the properties of Andrews 
Bros., the Niles Iron Co. and An- 
drews Bros. & Co., the latter a part- 
nership formed for the purpose of 
general mechandising in connection 


with the works and mines of An- 


drews Bros. The officers of the 
new corporation were: President 
and treasurer, Lucius FE. Cochran; 


vice president, James Neilson; treas- 
urer, Henry W. Heedy. 

The Girard Iron Co. in 1866 built 
a blast furnace of 25 tons daily ca- 
pacity at Girard, O., 
miles west of the Brier Hill stacks. 


about three 


The company included Gov. David 


Tod, William Ward, William Rich- 


ards and Joseph G. Butler Jr., with 
Mr. Butler as financial agent. The 
following year the first blast furnace 
was built at Haselton, O., two miles 
east of the then city of Youngstown, 
Bros., including Chaun- 
cey H., Lawrence G. and Wallace C. 
Andrews. It was designed to smelt 
native Ores with the raw coal mined 
on the lands of William P. and 
Abram Powers. 
Stood for Progress. 

Up to this time, C. H. Andrews, 
linked inseparably 
with the later progress of the Mahon- 
ing valley, as is also that of Gov- 
ernor Tod with the earlier, had been 
occupied in developing the coal min- 
ing industry. Henceforward he be- 
came one of the most active leaders 
in valley iron manufacture and rail- 
road building until his death in 1893, 
at Youngstown. Also in 1866 in 
company with William J, Hitchcock, 
who has ever been regarded as one 
of the men likewise largely responsi- 
ble for the early development of the 
valley, he built the first stack at Hub- 
bard, O., five miles north of Youngs- 
town. In that year, too, the Falcon 
Iron & Nail Co, president, John Stam- 
baugh, and secretary and treasurer, 
Myron I, Arms, built a cut nail and 
guide iron mill at Niles, O. The de- 
mand for nails had become heavy, 
especially from the rapidly building 
west and almost all mills in the val- 
ley had nail factories attached, as 
later they attached sheet mills, hoop 
mills, etc., until competition forced 
economies upon them and _ brought 
about specialization along definite 
lines of exclusive product. 

The second stack of the Andrews 
Bros. was built in 1868 at Haselton; 
in 1869 the Struthers furnace by 
members of the Struthers and Stew- 
art families; in 1870 the Kitty stack 
was constructed at Niles by William 
Ward and by him operated until 
1873; and the Warren stack at War- 
ren, O., by William Richards & Sons, 
of whom one was S.A. Richards. This 
Warren stack was badly damaged 
by fire in 1878 and never was rebuilt. 
A small rolling mill was built also 
at Warren in 1870 by C. Westlake 


by Andrews 


whose name is 
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& Co. It, too, was destroyed in the 
fire of 1878, but was rebuilt in 1879. 


The Niles furnace as originally built 


by Ward used “blackband” ore and 
raw coal, both mined at Mineral 
Ridge not far from Niles. It was 


56 feet high and had a daily capacity 
of 25 tons. After several years of 
idleness following its blowing out 
in 1873, the plant was purchased by 
John R. Thomas. He operated it but 
a short time with its original equip- 
ment of single blowing engines, cylin- 
der boilers and cast pipe stoves or “hot 
blast” as then known. Progressive in 


adopting modern improvements, Mr 
Thomas practically rebuilt the stack, 
raising it to 76 feet. For ten years 


W. Aubrey Thomas, now representing 
the Nineteenth Ohio district in Con- 





Joun I. WILLIAMs. 

For many years general manager of the 
Brown-Bonnell Iron Co. 

gress, was associated with his father 


in operating the furnace, being chem- 
ist for two years and afterward gen- 
eral superintendent. John R. Thomas 
died Jan., 1898, and in May of that 
year the furnace sold by his 
estate to the National Steel Co., and is 
now owned by the Carnegie Steel Co. 

The Struthers stack, 
through the possession of several 
companies, purchased from the 
Brown-Bonnell Iron Co. in the latter 
part of 1895 by the Struthers Furnace 
The officers 


was 


after passing 


was 


Co., its present owners. 
of the company then were: President, 
W. C. Runyon; vice president and 
treasurer, J. B. Stubbs; secretary, A. 
Grossman; manager, S. A. Richards. 
Extensive improvements have _ since 
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been made to the plant and a cement 
added several years ago. 
now President, W. 


plant was 


The officers are: 

















H. ANDREWS. 
Valley’s 


CHAUNCEY 


identified with the 
development. 


Closely later 


C. Runyon; vice president, George L. 
Fairbank; secretary and treasurer, A. 
Grossman; manager, S. A. Richards. 
Another event of the year 1870 
bearing directly upon the development 


of the hoop and band iron industry 





Lucius E. CocHran. 
Iron 


& Steel 


Youngstown 
Roofing Co. 


President of the 
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of the valley was the formation of 
the firm of Cartwright, McCurdy & 
Co., with these officers: President, 
James Cartwright; vice president and 
treasurer, William McCurdy; secre- 
tary, Alexander Adams. The new 
firm took over the Enterprise mills 
and began putting out in quantity 
hoops, bands and cotton ties. In 
1871 the Youngstown Rolling Mill Co., 
built a small 


E. C. Wells manager, 
hoop mill west of the Enterprise 
plant. This mill was burned and re- 


built in 1877, when Paul Wick was 
president and Henry Wick secretary. 
In 1872 the Girard rolling mill was 
constructed at Girard, O., which as 
the Corns Iron Co. had these offi- 
President, John Stambaugh; 
McCartney; treas- 


cers: 
secretary, A. J. 




















Jos FRoccEtrt. 


Blast furnace manager for quarter of cen- 
tury for Brown-Bonnell Iron Co. 
urer, Nelson Crandall; manager, Jos- 


eph Corns. Another rolling mill was 
built in 1872, the Hubbard, O., mill, 


by Jesse Hall & Son, a small mer- 
chant bar mill, which met with in- 
different success. 
Rail Mill’s Short History. 
Railroad building throughout the 
country had at this time reached 


a heretofore unparalleled stage and 
the demand for iron rails had gone 
far beyond the supply. Col. Caleb 
B. Wick and associates believed they 
saw a promising opportunity for in- 
vestment and built the Valley mill, 
along Crab creek in Youngstown, in 
1873, for the purpose of rolling iron 
rails. But the historic panic following 
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shortly dropped the price of rails from 
$95 a ton to $45 and this mill never 
rolled any more rails after 1875. 
It was finally reorganized as Wick, 
Ridgway & Co., later passing into 
the hands of Richard Brown and 
becoming the nucleus of the Ma- 
honing Valley works of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. 

The incorporation of the partnership 
of Brown & Bonnell in September, 
1875, as Brown, Bonnell & Co., led to 
Joseph H. Brown withdrawing and 
the next year building a mill and 
starting the construction of a blast 
furnace in South Chicago, as the 
Joseph H. Brown Iron & Steel Co. 
Selling offices and warehouses had 
been maintained by the Youngstown 
firm in Chicago that early, it being 














W. Scott BoNNELL. 


Formerly secretary of the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Co. 


one of the best selling points for 
iron products in the country. In 
1877. Cartwright, McCurdy & Co. 
became incorporated. In the mean- 
time it had taken over the old Eagle 
furnace, which had _ these officers: 
President. W. H. McCurdy; vice pres- 
ident, W. B. Hazeltine; secretary 
and treasurer, W. E. Taylor. 

The dissolution of the original part- 
ners in Brown, Bonnell & Co. took 
place Jan. 22, 1879, Herbert C. Ayer 
coming into control of a majority 
of the stock. After a long legal con- 
test with Ayer, Richard Brown 
retired. Puddling mills Nos. 3 and 
4, together with a number of finish- 
ing mills, were added to the original 
plant, and it became one of the very 
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largest merchant bar mills in the 
country. The officers at this time 
were: President, Charles L. Rhodes; 
vice president and treasurer, F. H. 
Mathews; secretary, L. D. Phillips. 
In 1880 Richard Brown took over 
the Valley mill at Crab creek, re- 
moving to the plant the old Elizabeth 
stack from Niles. In that year the 
Girard rolling mill had these officers: 
President, Henry Wick; secretary and 
general manager, Myron C. Wick. In 
1881-2, Summers Bros. & Co., George 
Summers Sr., general manager, built 


S. A. RICHARDS. 


Struthers 
plant. 


Manager of the Furnace Co.’s 
at Struthers, O., five miles east of 
Youngstown, a sheet mill with a 
capacity of nine tons of sheets daily. 
After a number of official changes, 
William Summers became president, 
H. Paterson, vice president, and 
S. Summers secretary and _ treas- 
urer, in 1888. Taken over by the 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Jonathan 
Warner president, the mills were en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1895, and a galvaniz- 
ing plant was added. After a fire 
in 1899, the mills were rebuilt on 
a larger scale and sold to the Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Co., in April, 1900. 
Mr. Warner was chosen assistant su- 
perintendent of the American Sheet 
Steel Co.’s mills and in 1900 was made 
general manager which position he held 
until 1905, At that time the plant of 
the Empire Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., both at Niles, 
were purchased by him, enlarged and im- 
proved. He is president of the company, 
W. T. Hardesty, vice president and Ja- 


an ace 
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cob D, Waddell secretary and treasurer. 
The Empire Iron & Steel Co. built in 
1902 a specialized steel sheet mill. Its 
first officers were: President, treasurer 
and seMing agent, Wade A. Taylor; vice 
president and manager, Charles_ S. 
Thomas; secretary, John F. O’Dea. 

William Turner built in 1876 a spike 
works known later as the “Grasshopper 
mill” near the Valley mill. In 1880, it 
had passed to Wick, Arms & Co., and 
finally to the Arms, Bell & Co., which 
had these officers: President and treas- 
urer, Frank B. Williams; vice president, 
Joseph B. Wilder; secretary, William H. 
Wick, Its product was worked up into 
nuts and bolts. The plant was destroyed 
by fire in January, 1886, and never re- 
built. 

By the year 1882 the Brown, Bon- 

















Henry O. BoNNELL. 


Former president of the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Co., now deceased. 


nell & Co. had reached its max- 
imum cut nail capacity, with 50 
machines, and it had these officers: 
President, H. C. Ayer; vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, F. H. Mathews; 
and secretary, A. W. Jones. It had 
leased the Struthers blast furnace 
which had been rebuilt in 1881. The 
following year witnessed the financial 
embarrassment of Ayer,andthe Brown, 
Bonnell Iron Co. passed out of his 
hands. The next year the Valley 
plant was bought by the Mahoning 
Valley Iron Co., composed of Cleve- 
land, Brown & Co. and _ Bonnell, 
Botsford & Co. Fayette Brown had 
been appointed by the court receiver 
of Brown, Bonnell & Co., with D. B. 
Chambers as receiver’s agent, later 
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succeeded by John F. Taylor, and he 
retained John I. Williams as general 
manager, who installed mew ideas 
in heating furnace and rolling prac- 
tice. In the meantime, the lease 
on the Struthers stack had been sur- 
rendered. 
Steel Hoop Development. 

In 1884 the mills of Cartwright, 
McCurdy & Co. had passed into 
the hands of creditors, a satisfactory 
scheme having been evolved by which 
a committee of creditors took charge. 
This committee consisted of Myron 
C. Wick, Henry O. Bonnell, J. C. 
Morse, of Cleveland, George Kelly 
of Sharpsville, Pa., and others. James 
Cartwight went to Steubenville, O.. 
where he became president of the 














Myron C. WIcK. 
Formerly president of the Union Iron & 
Steel Co. 


Cartwright Iron & Steel Co. Mr. 
Wick, who in later years became the 
president of the company, was in ac 
tive charge of the plant, and with the 
assistance of W. E. Taylor, secre- 
tary and treasurer, with others upon 
the creditors’ committee, and by untir- 
ing and persistent effort was enabled 
to place the institution upon its feet 
again. Six years after the creditors’ 
committee had taken charge, Cart- 
wright, McCurdy & Co. purchased 
the Pomeroy, O., mill in January, 
1890, and in July, 1895, a separate cor 
poration was formed for the Pomer>y 
piant known as the Pomeroy Iron & 
Steel Co. 

Myron C, Wick, after acting as the 
head of the creditors’ committee, bs- 
came president of Cartwright, Mc- 
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Curdy & Co., and in the early part 
of 1892 there was effected a consolids 
tion of a number of the interests in 
the valley into a new _ corporation 
known as the Union Iron & Steel Co, 
of which Myron C. Wick becane 
the president. Without going into 
detail it may be stated generally that 
this consolidation, which resulted in 
the Union Iron & Steel Co., included 
Cartwright, McCurdy & Co. and the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Co; the 
iatter institution included the Youngs- 











Joun F. Taytor. 


Formerly treasurer of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. 


town Roiling Mill Co., which carried 
with it the Girard and Warren mills 
With the latter company was con 
nected George D. Wick, a brother 
of Myron C. Wick, both of them be 
ing members of a family which has 
been long interested in the develop- 
‘nent of the iron and steel interests 
of the valley. 

from its incorporation in 1892, tne 
Union Tron & Steel Co. developed 
successfully, from year to year, until 
the time of the great consolidations 
which ultimately led to the present 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Through this period the operation was 
in charge of Myron C. Wick, W. E. 
Taylor, now of La Porte, Ind., George 
D. Wick and others. Finally the 
Union properties were sold to tne 
National Steel Co., as of Feb. 1. 1899, 
and on April 15, 1899, the properties 
were sold by the National Steel Co. 
to the American Steel Hoop Co., 
which, three years later, in turn dis- 
posed of the properties to the Car- 
negie Steel Co., which is the present 
operating corporation. Milton Coombs 
was the Carnegie Co.’s first valley 
district manager of the steel hoop 
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mills, that office having been effi- 
ciently discharged by F. B. Baugh 
since 1904 as. superintendent, with 
Thomas McDonald as general super- 
intendent. Meanwhile the Pomeroy 
Iron & Steel Co., which was organ- 
ized in 1895 and of which George D. 
Wick became the head, was optioned 
to the American Steel Hoop Co., and 
was sold to that company in 1899. 
Of the men who were in active 
charge of the business prior to the 
sale to the great corporations, Myron 
C. Wick and George D. Wick are 
now retired from active connection 
with the iron and_= steel industry. 
They are, however, stockholders and 
directors in many of the steel and 
iron properties of the Mahoning val- 














WittiAM E. TAYLor. 
Formerly secretary-treasurer of Cartwright, Mc 


ley, and are still interested in the 
technical development of the industry. 
Mr. Taylor is .in active business at 
La Porte, Ind. 

Used Natural Gas. 

Natural gas, obtained by piping 
the fuel a long distance from western 
Pennsylvania, came into general use 
in 1888, at the Brown-Bonnell, Hasel- 
ton, Cartwright-McCurdy, and the Ma 
honing Valley mills; but by 1890 the 
supply was found so variable and its 
cost so high that its use in the mills 
was discontinued. In 1888 the Ma- 
honing Valley Iron Co., which then 
President, H. O. 
Richard 


had these officers: 
SJonnell; vice president, 
Brown; secretary, W. Scott Bonnell, 
and treasurer, James L. Botsford, 
had taken over the Hubbard, O., mill, 
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and had later leased it to the Hub- 
bard Co-operative Iron Co., with Wil- 
liam F. Bonnell as president. This 
was the only co-operative iron manu- 
facturing movement of any size in the 
Mahoning valley. The Hubbard works 
were dismantled in 1898 by the Ma- 
In 1886, the 


honing Valley company. 





Russia sheet mills in Niles had been 
taken over by the Falcon Iron & Nail 
Co., having these officers: President, 


, 
John Stambaugh; vice president, War- 
ner’ Arms; secretary-treasurer, Myron 
I. Arms. In 1890, Receiver Fayette 


Brown had succeeded in paying off a 


AMALGAMATION 


Of Engine Building Firms in England 
is Proposed—Wicked Strike. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng Jan. 1 


The most interesting event of the 
week is the announcement by Sir 
Christopher Furness, M. P., at a meet- 
ing of Richardson, Westgarth & Co., 
Ltd., of the proposal to amalgamate 
several engine building firms on the 
coast. Sir Christopher holds very 
strongly that this is the only way in 
which the shipbuilding industry gen- 
erally and engine building in partic- 
ular can be saved. He complained 
with great bitterness that their ef- 
forts had been ruthlessiy upset by 
one of the most ill-advised and cal- 
amitous, indeed wicked, strikes on 
record. For that strike there was no 
justification whatever, and it was 
blindly persisted in notwithstanding 
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large proportion of the debts of 
Brown, Bonnell & Co., and a reorgani- 
zation followed, with the selection 
of these officers: President, Samuel 
Mather; vice president, Robert Mc- 
Curdy; treasurer, John F. Taylor; 
secretary, E. P. Williams; and general 
manager, John I. Williams. The 
nail factory had been abandoned, the 
advent of wire nails and a long con- 
tested nailer’s strike having proved 
disastrous to the cut nail industry of 
the country. 

With the passing of the cut nail 
industry from the valley came the 
advent of another, the tin plate manu- 
facture. This was the natural out- 
vrowth of the earlier iron and later 
steel sheet industry which had been 
making gradual progress all these 
years. The specialized sheet mills, 
uch as the Falcon Iron & Nail Co., 
(which by this time had become more 
or less a misnomer as to name) were 
the first to take up the production of 
tin and terne plates following the 
enactment of the specially protective 
tin plate clauses of the McKinley tar- 
iff law. It was peculiarly appropriate 
that the city of Niles, the birthplace 
of William McKinley, should have 
been the site of the first and largest 
tin plate establishment in the Ma- 
honing valley. In 1892-3, the Falcon 
Tin Plate & Sheet Co., whose officers 
were identical with the Falcon Iron 
& Nail Co., (president, Warner Arms; 
vice president, Tod Ford; secretary 
and treasurer, Myron I. Arms) 
addition of W. DeP. 


secretary, built at 


with the 
Knowlton = as 
Niles a sheet plant with a product 


many friendly efforts including those 
of a cabinet minister and the men’s 
leaders. Sir Christopher explained 
that they intended to replace all an- 
tiquated tools, to put an end to over- 
time by dividing the work amongst 
the’ various shops, and allowing each 
shop to specialize on a kind of work 
for which it was best suited. The 
meeting was adjourned for a further 
report on the result of the negotia- 
tions. 

The wages of the Welsh iron and 
steel workers have been reduced 5% 
per cent from Jan. 1. 

The Clyde shipbuilding returns for 
the year show the greatest falling 
off for 20 years. The vessels launched 
numbered 569 of the aggregate ton- 
nage of 355,000 against 526 vessels 
in the previous year of 620,000 tons. 
There are now under construction 
307,000 tons against 315,000 a year 
ago. Of this the bulk is British naval 
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specially rolled and pickled in prep- 
aration for tinning. In 1895, the Fal- 
con company built a tin plate plant 
at Niles, and in March of that year 
produced its first tin and terne plate. 
The original Falcon works were sold 
to the American Tin Plate Co., in 
which Warner Arms became first 





W. Ausrey THOMAS, 
President of the Niles Iron & Steel Co. 


vice president, director and a member 
of the executive committee, but re- 
tired when the tin plate concern was 
merged ino the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 

(To be continued next week.) 


work to the value of £2,500,000 sterl- 
ing. 

The complete shipbuilding returns 
for the year total 973,000 tons as 
against 1,800,000 tons in 1907, and 
2,000,000 tons in 1906. Last year’s 
record was the lowest since 1893 when 
only 878,000 tons was launched. The 
shipyard which can boast the largest 
individual increase is that of Harland 
& Wolff, Ltd. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
the Lake Superiar Corporation, James 
Hay, of Philadelphia, and Thomas Gib- 
son, of Toronto, resigned and were suc- 
ceeded by W. K. Wigham, of London, 
and Walter Gow, of Toronto, Other 
changes will likely be made on the 
board before long. 

The annual meeting of the Nichol- 
son File Co. will be held at Providence, 
R. IL, Feb. 10. 
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METHODS OF SAMPLING IRON ORE 


The Systems of Commercial Sampling as Adopt- 
ed by the United States Steel Corporation 


and Described 


Owing to the varying conditions un- 
der which iron ores must be sampled, 
both by the producer and the con- 
sumer, variations from any uniform 
procedure of sampling are necessitated. 
The elements of time, size of ship- 
ment, kind of ‘ore and other considera- 
tions are determining factors in the 
details of procuring the sample. Hence 
it is ‘the purpose to render the follow- 


By J. M. Camp. 


rule, into one sample; but less than 10 
cars may be grouped. The weight of 
the sample must not run under 15 
pounds for 10 wooden, and 20 pounds 
for 10 steel cars. 

Wihenever very lumpy ore is to be 
sampled in the cars, the rope net sys- 
tem is used, as shown below, which 
gives about 32 places on each car, 
the knot being 18 inches apart. In 
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50-Ton Steel Car. 
Fic. 1—PARALLEL 


ing methods general in their scope, 
promulgating those ideas applicable in 
the broader sense to ore sampling, 
without attempting to prescribe for 
every varying and unforseen contin- 
gency in the details. 


Car Sampling at Producer’s End. 

All samples must be taken uniform- 
ly over the surface of tthe cars after 
being loaded by taking a minimum of 
12 places for wooden, and 15 places 
for steel cars, by either the parallel or 
the zigzag system. The following dia- 
grams illustrate these two systems and 
show the minimum number of points 
where samples are to be taken. 

When lumps of ore are encountered 
at the designated points where samples 
are to be taken, small portions of each 
lump must be chipped off, about equal 
in size to the first joint of the thumb. 
When rock occurs, it must also be 
sampled as ore, that is, a proportion- 
ate amount of the rock or off grade 
material is to be ‘taken, not equal in 
amount to the regular sample for the 
area covered by that point, unless the 
entire area is such off grade material. 
Then the same amount of adjacent 
material must be taken, ore or rock, 
equal in amount to the portion taken 
at each regular point. This also ap- 
plies to field boulders, unless thrown 
from cars. 

The samples are taken with a gar- 
den trowel. Each 10 cars, either steel 
or wooden, must be combined, as a 





1Copyright, 1908, by J. M. Camp, chief chem- 
ist Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. 


25-Ton Wooden Car. 
SYSTEM OF SAMPLING. 


using the net system, if a lump of 
ore or rock comes directly under a 
knot, a piece should be taken about 
the size of the first joint of the thumb. 
If fine ore occurs under a knot, an 
equal amount is taken with the trowel. 
The rope net system is used at the 
Marquette range on the hard, lump 
ore; also at the Soudan mine, Ver- 
million range. 

A moisture sample must be taken 
for each train load from all open pit 
mines; a train consists of 40 to 45 
of the 50-ton steel cars, or 60 to 68 
of the 25-ton wooden cars. A moisture 
sample must also be taken for all the 
cars loaded at a shaft or stockpile 
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has been taken from well underneath 
the surface. 
Cargo Sampling at Consumer’s End. 

Cargo ores present the most serious 
obstacles to a uniform method of 
sampling. The boats vary in size from 
3,000 to 12,000 tons, with one or two 
decks, and in tthe number of hatches 
from six to 36, with widths varying 
from 12 to 24 feet. The grabs at the 
different unloading points vary in 
number, kind, size and the rapidity of 
their operation. The ores vary from 
the very fine to the all lump, from the 
so-called mixed ores, such as_ the 
groups to the mixed cargoes, consist-. 
ing of different ores in the same boat, 
and with different ways of loading the 
boats. 

Grab Sampling. 

An excellent method of cargo samp- 
ling where the entire cargo will be 
represented, and particularly adaptable 
for fine ores, is called grab sampling. 
A sampler with a small scoop attached 
to a handle of suitable length and 
holding a definite amount of ore, a 
quarter, a half, or a whole pound, takes 
a scoopful from each grab as it rises 
above the deck. The disadvantage of 
this system is its increased cost, due 
to the extra number of samplers, one 
being required for each grab during 
the entire time of unloading. 

The general plan for the sampling 
of all cargoes is to first sample the 


























50-Ton Steel Car. 


25-Ton Wooden Car. 


Fic. 2—Z1czac Syst—EM OF SAMPLING. 


during each 10-hour shift. Samples 
must be taken from three places on 
top of each car, as shown by the fol- 
lowing diagram. 

Care should be taken ‘to secure the 
sample from well underneath the sur- 
face as soon as practicable after load- 
ing, maintaining the true proportion of 
lump and fine ore. The sample, as 
taken, must be immediately placed in 
a can with a tightly fitting lid, and 
brought to the crusher house. It is 
optional to take a@ moisture sample 
from the regular sample, provided it 


tops of the piles, before the grabs have 
started to unload; this is called samp- 
ling of the cones. After the grab has 
removed from the hatch all the ore 
within reach, the exposed faces stand- 
ing on each side are sampled; this 
method is known as face sampling. Or 
when the Intter practice is impractica- 
ble, owing to ‘the operation of the 
grabs, then the method of rounds is 
followed. 

In sampling, a small shovel or gar- 
den trowel is used, the total length of 
which, including the handle, is 12 
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inches, and it also constitutes a meas- 
ure. It is the aim to take equal-sized 
samples from each of the points se- 
lected. When lump ore or rock is en- 
countered at the point determined by 
the measure, a portion is broken off 
equal to the amount regularly taken. 

In the sampling of tthe cones, at a 
point midway between the side and 
center of the boat, directly under the 
edge of the hatch, the first sample is 
taken and sampling continued one 
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Fic. 3—Rore Net SYSTEM OF SAMPLING. 


shovel length apart up the surface 
of the cone, over its apex and down 
the opposite surface to a correspond- 
ing point under the other edge of the 
hatch. This line is crossed from cor- 
responding opposite points under the 
shown in ‘the following 
one-tenth of 


hatch, as 
sketch. Not more than 
the total sample is ito be taken in the 
sampling of the cone. 

Face Sampling. 

After a grab has removed from a 
hatch all the ore and 
has moved to another hatch, the samp- 
ler shall measure two shovel lengths 
from the side of the boat and start up 
face of the taking 
length apart all 


within reach 


the exposed ore, 


samples one shovel 
the way to the top, using a ladder if 
The 
measured four 
the first and the samples taken each 


this line, as 


necessary. next vertical line is 


shovel lengths from 
shovel length 
before, and so on for each succeeding 


This is repeated 


apart on 


line across the boat. 
on the opposite ore face, and the en- 














Fic. 4—System or MoisturE SAMPLING. 
tire procedure continued until ‘the ore 


faces of all the hatches are sampled 
that the character of the boat and the 
will permit. 


only the 


operation of tthe grabs 
When a _ bulkhead 
face opposite to iit is to be sampled. 
Round Sampling. 

the operation of the 


occurs, 


When grabs 
makes sampling by the face method 


impracticable, or with boats having 
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24-foot hatch centers, and decks fur- 
nishing protection to the samplers, 
then sampling shall be done while the 
ore is being removed by the grabs. 
When five or six feet of the face of 
the ore have been exposed, the sam- 
pler shall enter the hatch and measur- 
ing two shovel lengths from the side 
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equal-sized samples are ‘taken, one 
from each of the points. If the car 
contains a mixture of fine and lump 
ore, with varying amounts of each in 
the areas included in the different di- 
visions, then each area is judged sep- 
arately and sampled accordingly. The 
fine and lump ore are taken each in its 


HATCH. 





Side of boat. 





Side of boat. 














Fic. 5—Cone SAMPLING, 


of the boat or edge of the face, take 
successive samples up the face one 
shovel length apart. The next vertical 
line is measured four shovel lengths 
from the first, and samples are taken 
all the way to tthe top, as before, and 
the entire face of the 
repeated on 


across 
ore. This 
the opposite face, one-third of the to- 
tal weight of the sample to be taken 
in the first round. When all the ore 
within reach of the grab 1s removed, 
the second round is taken, using the 
and the re- 


so on 
procedure is 


measurements as above, 
maining two-thirds of the sample are 
secured. 

Part of the regular sample is to be 
taken for the sample, and 
for 'the fineness sample, when such is 


moisture 


desired. 

Car Sampling at Consumer’s End. 

When the ore is in cars, 
the greatest possible number are rep- 
resented in the samples, and not less 
than 10 equal-sized samples are taken 
from each car. When cars are loaded 
with fine ore with the piles in opposite 
ends, at least fives samples are taken 
from each pile, the first one at the 
apex of the pile, and the other four at 
points symmetrically arranged around 
the sides of ‘the pile, two-thirds of the 


received 


distance from the apex ro the base of 
the pile or sides of the car. With 
cars loaded in the center, the system 
is the same, except that the center of 
the side of the pile lengthwise of the 
car is the first point, the other four 
being symmetrically arranged around 
this point. 

When the 10 points are located in a 


‘car, each of them is supposed to rep- 


resent a definite area, equal to one- 
tenth of the ore surface of the car. If 


the car contains all fine ore, then 10 


proper proportion, ‘the fornier with the 
trowel, the- latter being chipped, or 
selected small pieces being taken, each 
about the size of the first joint of the 
thumb. The combined sample of fine, 
chipped and selected pieces from each 
area equals the amount taken were it 
all fine ore. If the contents of the car 
are all lump ore, the proper-sized 
pieces are chipped from four or five 
of the lumps in each of the 10 areas, 
making 40 or 50 pieces from each car, 
the total amount of chipped pieces 
from each of the areas equaling the 
amount that would be taken were it 
all fine ore. All samples of fine ore 
are taken from well underneath the. 
surface to obtain the ore in its nat- 
ural state. 

A proportionate amount of the main 
sample is retained in a tightly closed 
can for the moisture determination. 
Preparation of Samples in Generai. 

In the preparation of the sample for 
analysis, the ideal practice is to crush 
and quarter alternately until the de- 


DECK. 
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Fic. 6—FaAce SAMPLING. 


sired qauntity with the requisite de- 
gree of fineness is attained. A more 
expeditious and equally efficient meth- 
od is to crush the entire sample to 
the desired degree of comminution, 
then reduce the quantity by successive 
quartering as before, until the desired 
amount remains. It should ever be the 
closely as 


purpose to approach as 














ret nes a 
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possible to either of these two meth- 
ods in the preparation of all samples 


for analysis. 


Preparation of Sample at Producer’s 
End. 


Samples before being quartered are 
brought into the crusher house where 
they are dried, if necessary, at 100 
degrees Cent. until the ore can be 
well mixed. Care must be taken to 
prevent overheating when other than 
low pressure steam is used for the 
purpose, especially with ores contain- 
ing a large quantity of limonite. When 
sufficiently dry the larger lumps are 
crushed, if necessary, so that the en- 
tire sample will pass through a half 
inch mesh sieve; a finer sieve may 
be used if desired. The sample is 
thoroughly mixed on an iron top ta 
ble, then spread out evenly about 
three-fourths of an inch in depth ‘and 
alternately quartered and mixed unt 
one-fourth of the original sample re 
mains. It is now crushed until fine 
enough to pass a %-inch sieve, then 
mixed and quartered as before until 
about two pounds remain. It is again 
crushed until fine enough to pass a 


20-mesh ‘sieve, and spread out evenly 
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about ‘three-eighths of an inch in 
depth. About three ounces of this is 
taken from all over the pile, with a 
small spatula, dried in a small pan at 
100 degrees Cent. and crush 
chrome steel plate, until it will all 
pass through a 100-mesh sieve. After 
being thoroughly mixed, this is trans 
ferred to a bottle, and constitutes the 
sample for analysis. 


The following method for the prep- 


43 Cae . ic 4 1 ] 
aration of the sample is optiona All 
the ore is passed through a %-inch 


sieve, thoroughly mixed on a suitable 


cloth and quartered in the usual way, 


d avonallv opp site p rrtions pe gS Te- 


jected until about five pounds remain 


The sample iis again crushed, if need 
be, to pass a %-inch mesh sieve, and 
mixed and quartered as before until 
one and one-half to two pounds re- 
main. After being dried at 100 de- 
grees Cent. for 20 'to 30 minutes, it is 
crushed to a fineness of 20 mesh, 


ounces remain, and the entire sam- 


ple is crushed on a chrome stce 


nd passed through a 100-mesh sieve 
[his sample is spread out in a shallow 
pan, dried at 100 degrees Cent. for 30 
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to a three-ounce bottle or can for the 

analysis. 

Preparation of Sample at Consumer’s 
End. 

The aggregate sample is dried at 
100 degrees Cent. and crushed before 
any quartering whatsoever, so that 
the entire mass will pass through a 


14-inch mesh steve. This is reduced 


by successive quartering and crushing 
until its weight is from four to eight 
ounces, and it will then all pass 
through a ‘%-inch mesh _ sieve Or 
the entire sample is crushed so it 
will pass through a '-inch mesh 
sieve, and then quartered as before un- 
til from four to eight ounces remain. 
And this final quantity is then further 


h a chrome steel bucking 


board and muller and all passed 
through a 100-mesh sieve. A _ suffi- 
cient amount of this powder for all 
the needs of the analyst is placed in a 
small, air-tight container, dried for 
one hour wt 100 degrees Cent. and 
when cool it constitutes the sample 
ror analysis A s irate, larger por 
tion of the same sample is retained 
for further needs 

(The author then gives in detail the corpor 
ition { Is ot alyz ore.) 


FINISHING METALS BY POLISHING 


A General Discussion of the Considerations Gov- 
the Art of Polishing— The Preparation 


erning 


of Wheels— Arrangement of Polishing 


When the editor of THe Iron Trapeze 
Review asked the writer for an arti- 
cle on the polishing and finishing of 
metals, he replied that he would be 
pleased to furnish what information he 
could, if the editor would kindly tell 
him where to begin, for the subject 
presented so many different phases it 
was difficult to get a start. 

Fifteen years’ experience as a man- 
ufacturer of goods for this work has 
provided the writer with opportunities 
for observing practically every phase 
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of polishing work in all branches of 
metal working, showing the state of 
the art to be very much undeveloped 
as compared to other branches of 
metal working, and almost an entire 
absence of any attempt to standard- 
ize working methods or tools, or to 





1President Divine Bros. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Editor’s' Note—This article will be followed 
from time to time by several shorter ones, 
taking up particular phases of the art of 
polishing. 


By Braprorp H. Divine.’ 


1e fundamental principles of 


he business. This condition of affairs 
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is probably largely due to the fact that 
the unattractive conditions of the pol- 

] +o 


ishing department do not appeal t 
men of ability, as most men of genius 
and ability who start as polishers or 
buffers graduate at the first opportun- 
ity to some more remunerative and 
congenial part of the business. 

This condition is also aggravated by 
the position commonly taken by man- 
agers of metal working factories, that 
the polishing room is the dirty end 
of the business, and does not need 
the same care and attention as the 
machine shop or foundry. As a re- 
sult the average polishing room is op- 
erating at an expense all out of pro 
portion to other departments. Many 
a factory management which would 
discard a screw machine not a year 
old, in favor of a new type that will 


operate 15 per cent more cheaply, will 


continue to use polishing wheels that 





Rooms 


are all out of true, and with the ef- 


ficiency decreased 25 to 50 per cent, 
rather than buy new wheels. 

Typical Instances of Bad Practice. 

As an illustration, the writer has re- 
cently been making a tour of all the 
plants operated by a company with 
a capital of millions, and in one of 
the polishing rooms the floor shook 
so much he was obliged to ask the 
gentleman with whom he was talking 
to move over near the wall, where 


conversation could be conducted with- 

In another plant an entire new pol- 
ishing room was being installed, and 
with pride to 


- 


the manager 
some new direct-connected' electric 


polishing heads, with the motor casing 


open to the emery dust, there being 
no protection to the armature what- 
ever. Wh 


ic motor uncovered, working within 


at a combination! An elec- 


24 inches of two polishing wheels! 


Another well known plant put the 
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question “What do you know about 


’ 


glue?” They had been handling glue 


for polishing for thirty years, and 
had just found out that there might 
be some impzovement in their meth- 
ods. Questioning brought out the 
fact that their polishing ‘wheels were 
lasting only about an hour and a 
half at a setting. The subject was 
carefully taken up and gone _ into, 


instructions given for necessary 
changes, with the result that the pol- 
week, with 


ishing wheels lasted a 


one setting, for roughing work, and 
then were used four weeks more as 
finishing wheels. During this time 
the polishing foveman threatened to 
resign, several members of. the con- 
cern said it was impossible, but the 
superintendent persevered, and even- 
tually reduced the amount of glue 
and emery used to about 20 per 
cent of his previous consumption. 

In contrast to such conditions was 
a plant in New England whose pol- 
ishing rooms were a pleasure to enter, 
being clean, light, airy, the floor clean 
enough to sit on, a 
been swept in several months, a per- 
fect dust system, not a belt in sigh 


at ~ TIwY 11 “ON ¢ AM ] f 
lathes heavy and strong, capable of 





high speeds and carr 


“m™ ) hae 
The change has 
urers are grad- 


+ 


appreciate the 





necessity of bringing this department 


to a level with other departments. 
In one plant the conditions were so 
bad that the men were allowed to go 
outside the building every so often 
to clean their heads and throats of 
the dust and dirt. 
Types of Polshing Wheels. 

The general run of tools and equip 
ments for polishing are woefully in- 
The most 


efficient. common form 


lis} j le 
poisning 


yf 
block 


vhich has no reason, based on merit, 


( wheel is the wooden 


wheel covered with leather, 


for its existence, apparently being 
used because it is cheap and easy 
to make. Its faults are many, but 


polishers took it for granted that 


1 


the faults must be put up with as a 


matter of course. These wheels are 


subjected to constantly changing cli 


matic and temperature conditions, 


used in ‘hot dry rooms, then rolled 
in water to remove old emery and 
glue and often dried near steam pipes 
or boilers to set the glue quickly, 
resulting in warping, shrinking, 
swelling ‘and cracking. 
nearly always out of true, so that 


the high spots only touch the work 
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‘and only about 10 to 20 per cent of 
the emery and glue is consumed in 


Before the advent 
a good working 


working efficiency. 

of improved wheels, 
wood wheel was a prize, and was 
carefully guarded by the lucky owner. 
Leather was glued and pegged to the 
face of the wheel to secure a cushion, 
but the very effect desired of the 
leather was offset by the hard pegs, 
and especially at the joint of the 
leather. In large wheels it was dif- 
ficult’ to secure a_ strip of leather 
uniform for its entire length, and the 
vheels would jump and vibrate at 
their work, making fine finishing very 


Wheels or discs of bull neck leather 
were next used, the discs cemented 


‘ : 
together, to give a 


better cushion, 
and these were an improvement for 
some work, but wore down fast, 
and the flesh side of the leather, 


1 1 


being softer than the grain side, 
the face of the wheel wore in ridges, 
necessitating frequent truing up, 
with a constantly decreasing effi- 
ciency as the diameter became 


smaller. There was also considerable 


trouble with the wheel being hard 


and soft in owing to the 
hides being of different 


Sheepskin was used which gave fairly 


spots, 


densities. 


good results on some work, but it 
broke down and became spongy. It 
was also very expensive 

Wheels made O 


cemented together 


heavy canvas discs 


1ave been largely 


used, but these have little cushion, 
° 1 ec 1 
owing to the large amount of glue 


necessary in building them up and 
which is made necessary on account 


of the rough surface of the canvas. 


This type of wheel soon became 
confined to the roughest class of 


work where a hard, tough wheel was 
required. 

Solid felt wheels became very 
popular for fine finishing work, but 
had not body enough for any heavy 
work, and have remained in use for 


want of a good substitute 


Solid paper wheels have _ been 
largely used for hard roughing work, 
chiefly on account of their great 


-heapness, but these are little used at 
reSeRnt. 
Ideal Polishing Wheel. 
Many attempts have been made to 
produce a wheel with a smooth run- 
ning outer ring of polishing material 


with a flexible center, but none has 


bee: ccepted DY { ide | 
ide l I ishing W 1) ] equir¢ | 

+ 1 . ++ f e ol . oot @ i ¢ 
metal Center IO a ( SC arDo!l NT, 
with a body of a material not at 
fected by heat, moisture or other 
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external conditions, and an outer ring 
of polishing cushion sufficiently re- 
silient to be readily adaptable to 
various working conditions. Most 
attempts at such wheels have been 
“home made” affairs, but some have 
been successful and in plants where 
such wheels have been closely adapted 
to the work, the results have been 
astonishing. 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to exploit any manufacturer’s 
goods, but the writer has seen many 
instances where intelligent co-opera- 
tion between makers of wheels and 
users of them has produced better 
finished work at 25 per cent of the 
former costs. 

Selection of Glue for Polishing 

Wheels. 

The polishing room troubles are 
not by any means confined to the 
wheels as many other elements must 
One of the chief fac- 
tors in a metal polishing room is the 
quality and treatment of glue, which 
being largely of a chemical character 
naturally may not be as well under- 
stood by polishers as the more 
mechanical elements of the business, 

In selecting a proper glue, the 
should be _ con- 
of emery and 
the way the wheel is to be run. The 
glue should be strong, but not brit- 
tle, toughness being the desired ele- 
ment, together with a certain amount 
of flexibility. For the coarser num- 


be considered. 


character of work 


sidered, the number 


bers of emery, a heavier bodied glue 
is required, while for the finer num- 
bers, say, from No. 120 to Flour, a 
l 


ighter, thinner glue works to better 
advantage. Work starting on coarse 
below No. 46, and finishing 
up on No. 120 and finer should use 
glue pots for the different 
emeries, as putting the finer grades 
into a heavy, tough glue necessary 





for the coarse numbers does not give 
a good working surface to a wheel, 
since it is difficult to properly force 

Under 


these conditions the emery tends to 


fine emery into theavy glue. 


lay on the surface instead of penetrat- 
ing and holding, and there 
a very low efficiency of work. The 


results 


reverse is equally true. 

It makes little difference what style 
of polishing wheel is used, so far as 
the character of glue is concerned. 
\ good glue will hold equally well 


on any Style of wheel, with this ex- 


ception, that glue will hang better to 
a woven fabric than to leather or 
other dense material. It will also 
hold much longer on the edge of 
practically any material than on the 
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flat side or surface, experience clearly 
demonstrating that a polishing wheel 
taking glue on the porous end grain 
(the leather or other material being 
on edge) holds emery several times 
as long as on the flat side of the 
material, where the glue cannot pene- 
trate the pores. In canvas or other 
fabric wheels, glue holds much longer, 
where the fabric lays crosswise of 
the wheel on edge tthan on disc 
wheels. On most disc wheels, the 
pressure of work separates the disc, 
breaks up the emery surface, and 
tears off the glue. 


Preparation of Glue. 
Glue of any kind should be soaked 
in cold water several hours before 


being heated. Glue being animal 
matter is quickly decomposed by the 
heat if soaked in hot water. and its 
strength impaired. The time for 
soaking varies, ground glue requiring 
four hours, while cake, or flake glues 
require 12 to 14 hours. Any good 
glue should absorb its own weight of 
water, the object of soaking being to 
soak the water into the glue, not the 
glue into the water. In other words, 
glue of any certain grade will ab- 
sorb a certain percentage of its own 
weight of water, and after being 
soaked, the glue can be diluted with 
more water to the required consis- 
tency for work. Glue soaked prop- 
erly, with the proper proportion of 
water, should dissolve itself to the 
consistency of a pulp. If a glue soaks 
up too thin for coarse emery, it 
indicates that the body of the glue 
is too light and heavier glue must 
be used. A glue that works success- 
fully in one locality often fails in 
another under apparently the same 
working conditions, due to varying 
atmospheric influences, such as damp- 
ness near the ocean, a lake, etc., or 
dryness in a high altitude, and also 
due to varying chemical elements 
in the water used, some places having 
water impregnated with lime, others 
with iron, sulphur, silicate of soda, 
or other ingredients liable to affect 
the composition of the glue. It is 
advisable, therefore, to always use 
distilled water for the glue, which 
is readily obtained from any boiler 
drip, and can easily be secured. The 
higher priced glues, as a rule, are 
the most economical, owing to the 
better class of stock in them, and 
the greater percentage of water they 
will take up, being better “washed” 
in the making and the undesirable 
elements taken out, making them 
retaining a greater 


“purer” and 
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viscosity in 
weight. 

Glue should never be boiled. After 
being soaked up and heated, no 
further “melting” is necessary. It 
should be kept constantly at a tem- 
perature of 150 to 160 degrees Fahr., 
and this heat never should be ex- 
ceeded. Boiling or simmering drives 
out the water, decomposing the solid 
matter in the form of a scum and 
gradually weakens the glue. The 
usual style of glue pot is made. large 
in size to “hold enough to last 
awhile.” A better arrangement is a 
number of small pots holding about 
one to two quarts each, arranging a 
sufficient number, so that some may 
be in use, while others are soaking, 
while a third set are being scalded 
and thoroughly cleaned, no scum 
being allowed to accumulate. With 
such an arrangement no glue should 
be used the second day, as_ the 
strength will be impaired about 50 
per cent by standing over night, and 
thickened glue diluted never has its 
original strength. 

Arrangement of Glue Room. 

The gluing room should be a sepa- 
rate and especially arranged room, 
drafts from windows and doors being 
avoided, so that the thin layer of glue 
may not chill upon application to the 
wheels. The temperature should be 
uniform and about 72 degrees Fahr. 
A drying or warming oven should be 
provided to heat the wheels to about 
120 degrees Fahr., in order that the 
glue may not chill upon striking them, 
and the emery should be in iron or 
metal troughs, heated by steam pipes 
to about 120 degrees. Emery boxes 
should be of sufficient length to per- 
mit a wheel to make a complete revo- 
lution, insuring an even distribution 
of emery. 

The gluing room should be in 
charge of one man, who, if not ex- 
perienced at the start, will soon be- 
come so, and the time saved by keep- 
ing polishers at productive work 
will, in any good sized plant, be 
sufficient to pay the glue man. 
“Everybody’s business is nobody’s 


business,” and twenty or more pol- 
* 


ishers, each running to the glue pot, 
and fixing the glue to suit himself. 
usually puts the glue in a condition 
where no one knows its quality. No 
good shop allows a machinist to 
waste time standing around the 
emery wheel to grind a drill, and 
why should not the same system pre- 
vail in the polishing room as in the 
machine room, which requires that 
one man make a business of keeping 


proportion to their, 
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the drills and tools in shape, and by 
practice become expert at it? 


Selection of Emery. 

The selection of emery or corun.- 
dum of the proper quality and num- 
ber is a matter of prime importance 
in securing good results. Emery 
varies greatly in character, and some 
makes which are excellent for rough- 
ing work in the coarser numbers, 
would be altogether too fast cutting 
in the finer numbers for fine finish- 
ing. Grease and oils are commonly 
used in finishing, but can be easily 
rendered ineffective if the emery 1s 
too sharp. The best finishing emeries 
are those where the mine product is 
uniform and of a certain softness, a 
mixture of the harder crystals tend- 
ing to scratch as the softer crystals 
will crush in the polishing friction, 
leaving the harder crystals exposed. 
Relation Between Design and Finish. 

The proper place to begin good pol- 
ishing is in the drafting room, for in 
the designing of any new article the 
finish can be made easy or difficult 
according to the design of the arti- 
cle. It is often easy to eliminate con- 
cave spaces where a polishing wheel 
cannot penetrate, and produce con- 
tours easily followed by the polish- 
ing wheel. A few cents saved in the 
forge shop or foundry is often the 
cause of dollars of expense in ‘the fin- 
ishing department, and often prevents 
the fine finish desired by the selling 
department. 

The writer remembers being called 
into consultation with a concern start- 
ing a line of new goods which wished 
to place something “extra finely fin- 
ished” on the market. <A _ glance at 
the patterns showed that the cost of 
finishing alone would probably be 
more than what the article would 
sell for. It is not unusual to see 
changes made in designs, which save 
enough in the finishing to give a sub- 
stantial advantage over a competitor. 

Polishing the exterior of large sur- 
faces is an easy matter, but it is the 
small concaves, corners and recesses 
that are expensive to finish, as it is 
difficult to get a narrow faced wheel 
to stand up under speed and get into 
such places. The wheel immediately 
“buckles” under the pressure neces- 
sary to force it into the corner, and 
the emery is quickly taken off. Such 
recesses ‘usually require wheels of 
small diameter which work at a very 
great disadvantage. 

Size of Wheels. 

The efficiency and economy of work 

increase with the size of wheels and 
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the writer believes it a mistaken idea 
to use wheels of small diameter for 
finishing small pieces—the peripheral 
speed is the element to be considered 
and there seems to be little reason 
for using small diameter wheels on 
small work, unless, of course, the ra- 
dius of the wheel is limited by the 
shape of tthe article. It takes practi- 
cally no longer to remove a 12-inch 
wheel from the arbor, carry it to the 
glue room and set it up, than it 
would a 4-inch wheel, and the time 
saved is quite an item when applied 
to productive work. 
Necessity of Standardization. 

Lack of standardization of methods 
in the polishing trades has made it 
almost impossible to design auto- 
matic machines on account of the 
small sale possible for any one ma- 
chine, and the metal manufacturer 
seems to give little credence to the 
possibilities of such machines. As an 
illustration, the writer while visiting 
one of the largest metal working 
plants in England, noticed the process 
of finishing bicycle sprockets for nick- 
eling on which the design was very 
open, consisting of marrow strips 
from hub to rim in a fancy design, and 
the polisher was following each strip 
with the wheel, as well as around the 
narrow rim about % inch wide. The 
foreman, in reply to a question, stated 
surface could not be cov- 
sprocket 


that more 
ered at a time, because the 
wheel was not flat, but it would have 
been a very simple operation to strike 


up the wheel and flatten it so that, 
with a wheel properly designed for 
the job, the sprockets could have 
been jigged and the entire surface 


covered at one time at a cost of prob- 
ably 25 per cent of the present cost. 
A very advantageous idea, little 
used in the United States at present, 
is the use of highly polished strip or 
sheet steel for stamping work to elim- 
inate the expense of handling the 
many small pieces of finished product 
in polishing, especially in flat work. 
Such a process should eliminate more 
than half the cost of polishing for 
the amount of marring or scratching 
that would occur in handling would 
be a comparatively small item. 
Glazing of Knife Blades. 
Many illustrations could be made 
of the astonishing results secured in 
the polishing world by the application 
of the same methods usually employed 
in other metal working branches and 
the cutlery trade serves as one very 
good one. The glazing of table knife 
blades had, until recently, been done 
by the old English methods, and 
mostly by English polishers brought 
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over for the purpose, who also brought 
their own tools. The wheels used 
were large solid wood wheels of ma- 
hogany, cherry on walnut, from 4 to 
6 feet diameter, the face cut in off- 
set diagonal grooves. The work was 
applied directly on to the wheel with 
no intervening head of emery and 
glue, but with a dressing of emery 
cake prepared by the polishers, a 
large portion of whose time was con- 


sumed in dressing their wheels and 
keeping them in shape for work. 
These men were experts in their 


line and guarded their processes close- 
ly, but recently an automatic machine 
for this glazing work has been placed 
on the market with remarkable suc- 
cess. The surface of a table knife blade 
is not flat, as appears at a casual look, 
but is somewhat convex, and the Eng- 
lish system was successful owing to 
the expertness of the operator in 
passing the blade rapidly across the 
face of the wheel, the line of each 
pass blending with the line of each 
succeeding pass until the finished op- 
eration produced a mottled or satin 
finish with no lines visible which could 
be seen unden the deposit of silver or 
nickel plate, either of which would 
magnify the slightest mark in the 
metal beneath. The automatic ma- 
chine in question handles the blade 
with a compound lateral and rocking 
motion, permitting the wheel to fol- 
low the contour of the hand-forged 
blades, which are not straight or flat, 
a perfect satin finish. 
four such 


and produces 
One girl operator 
machines, yielding a greater produc- 
tion than four individual polishers by 
the old process, and producing fewer 
The cost of producing ma- 
terials has been largely decreased, 
and by suitable adjustments any de- 
sired finish can be obtained. A cer- 
tain style of knife formerly costing 
914 cents each to finish by the old 
hand processes, is being pro- 
duced at a cost of 1% cents each. 
Result of Fitting Wheels to Work. 
Another illustration of the results 
of fitting wheels accurately to their 
work is shown in one operation on a 


runs 


seconds. 


now 


certain style of knife on a leather 
covered wood wheel on which the 
operator could produce 335 to 350 


pieces per day—while on the special 
wheel designed for that particular job 
he increased production to 1,000 
pieces per day. 

The writer recalls one quite amus- 
ing experience American 
concern was Offered a bonus tto pro- 
duce some tools with an extra high 
finish for a certain jobbing concern 
to market under their own brand, 


his 


where an 


The proposition was gone over, and 
a process suggested which the polish- 
ing foreman of 26, years’ experience 
pronounced impossible, but who work- 
ed it out under protest, with the re- 
sult that a few weeks later the in- 
specting department refused to pass 


the goods on account of being too 
highly finished, the inspector natur- 
ally assuming that the high finish 


meant higher cost, whereas the cost 
had been greatly reduced. Tihe fore- 
man’s protest soon became interest, 
and interest became enthusiasm, re- 
sulting in the end mentioned. The 
polisher of today is in much the same 
position as a locomotive engineer, paid 
to run his machine and not to inter- 
est himself in its manufacture, so that 
the improvement in polishing wheels 
has been left to outside parties, and 
has had little attention. 


Polishing as a Substitute for Grinding. 

Polishing is rapidly succeeding grind- 
ing on emery wheels and grindstones 
in many lines of trade, as wheels are 
now on the market which will hold 
the coarser numbers of emery effect- 
ively. and any class of work that can 
be done on a polishing wheel with 
emery glued to the face is produced 
much more cheaply than on_ solid 
wheels. Most of the work ground on 
solid wheels preparatory to polishing 
is left with spotted or flatted surfaces, 
requiring several polishing operations 
to reduce it to a state where a foun- 
dation for a finish can be secured. 
Forgings and castings are now taken 
direct to polishing wheels for rough- 
ing without being first ground, the 
resilient polishing wheel leaving a 
much smoother surface for subsequent 
operations. This same principle also 
holds good all through the polishing, 
the yielding form of wheel necessitat- 
ing fewer operations, and leaving the 
work in better shape. 

The greatest trouble with old style 
wheels has been that it was difficult 
to get just the right abrasive fric- 
tion. If the wheel was too soft it 
left the work gray, or the wheel 
buckled and did not cut, while the 
average wheel hard enough to cut 
was too hard for good 
There is a certain point at which 
a polishing wheel works to best ad- 
vantage, and unless this point is 
carefully determined, any one of sev- 
eral things happens. If the hardness 
of the wheel from speed, manner 
of dressing, etc., is greater than the 
metal being worked on, cutting will 
ensue which will either grind away 
the metal or simply polish it as the 
case may be, while if the wheel is 
too soft in speed, make up, etc., it 


finishing. 


Bout 
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will simply crawl away from the 
metal, slide over it without cutting, 
and the efforts of the polisher to push 
the work into the wheel to make it 
cut, usually strip the emery from the 
wheel, destroying its efficiency and 
consuming more energy and glue than 
it should. 

Weight on the face of a polishing 
wheel is an advantage, giving “abras- 
ive friction,” otherwise cutting power, 
and relieving the operator of the 
necessity of physical exertion in press- 
ing work against the wheel, thereby 
increasing production. It also takes 
the strain from the arbor and the 
boxes of the lathe, decreases wear, 
saves power and is a direct economy 
all around, 

Polishing Wheels vs. Straps. 

Any form of polishing that can 
be done on wheels instead of straps 
isa distinct gain. The wheels will carry 
more energy and make it last longer. 
Straps have been largely used _ be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting 
wheels sufficiently resilient, but the 
strap must follow the outlines of the 
work and is of little value in re- 
ducing work to a flat surface. Many 
manufacturers are still using straps for 
want of a satisfactory substitute. A 
case in point is a concern whose an- 
nual expense for straps is nearly suf- 
ficient to equip the entire room with 
a set of whee!s which would last 15 
years. 

Shaped Polishing Wheels. 

Better and cheaper work can often 
be done where a polishing wheel is 
shaped up to the work, but this has 
been difficult on account of the lack 
of style of wheel that could be 
formed up and keep its shape. This 
idea is particularly desirable in such 
work as trimming the flash from the 
bodies of forks and spoons where 
the outline must be carefully pre- 
served. For this class of work a 
wheel must be somewhat flexible 
on the face, must hold a heavy head 
of emery, oftentimes half an inch 
thick, and must be strong enough 
to stand the stress of the weight of 
emery. Such wheels are usually cov- 
ered with the paste process, i. é., 
emery put into the hot glue to the 
consistency of the paste, which is 
scraped or formed to a templet while 
still plastic on the wheel, and* the 
work handled in jigs on a rest in 
front of the wheel. 

Improvements Needed in Polishing 
Industry. 

One of the reasons of the existing 
status of metal polishing seems to be 
the lack of interest taken in the work 
by the polishers themselves, and their 
lack of ingenuity in devising labor- 
saving or improved methods of work- 
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ing, also their unwillingness to try 
new methods. The polisher is one 
of the best paid of unskilled labor- 
ers, but his environment is not such 
as to stimulate him mentally, and his 
mind is more occupied with the execu- 
tion of a given amount of work, than 
the ways and means of doing it. He 
looks with suspicion upon any new 
idea in his work or the introduction 
of a new device or tool, and any 
change has to be practically forced 
upon him. The relations between the 
polishers and the factory management 
seem to be very different from those 
of other departments, and the writer 
has very often met with open defiance 
in his visits to plants on polishing 
matters, which can only be attributed 
to ignorance or suspicion. One large 
manufacturer desired to adopt cer- 
tain improved methods and started in, 
but came to a sudden halt, and in 
giving a reason said he knew he need- 
ed the process, but knew if he. in- 
sisted he would have a strike on his 
hands, and was not situated so that 
he could stand it, and finally decided 
to continue the old way. Another 
manufacturer lost three of his best 
polishers, all of whom had been in 
his employ at least eight years, be- 
cause he insisted on installing a 
new method which interfered in no 
way with the men or their wages— 
it was simply the superstition or sus- 
picion of the inactive mind in regard 
to they knew not what. 

Polishing Conditions in England. 

Notwithstanding the generally un- 
satisfactory condition of metal polish- 
ing in America it is not to be com- 
pared to the general state of things 
in England and some other countries 
where tools and processes are no- 
toriously crude. 

English manufacturers frankly ad- 
mit that Americans have beaten them 
in finishing goods, and it is not to 
be wondered at when conditions in 
both countries are compared. There 
are of course some English shops 
in good condition and producing good 
work, usually at three times what it 
ought to cost, but the average English 
factory is years behind the times. 
The writer has recently seen a polish- 
ing room in one of the largest Eng- 
lish plants composed evidently of a 
number of small houses with doors 
knocked through the walls, ceilings 
about eight feet high, and a crowd 
of women as polishers and buffers. 
as black from their work as the 
dirtiest coal man. Polishing lathes 
and systems are crude and installed in 
old-fashioned rooms, dirty and dingy, 
causing an observer to wonder how 
good work can be expected under 
such conditions. The Englishman 
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still sticks to his laborious grind- 
stones while the American does his 
work on automatic emery grinders 
which turn out better work for less 
money, but the English grinder ar- 
gues that he might burn his work on 
the fast moving emery grinder. 

The “Butty” system still prevails 
largely in England, by which the fac- 
tory owner rents space in the plant to 
a workman who finds all his own tools, 
which, owing to his lack of enter- 
prise and capital, are the cheapest ob- 
tainable. In many cases the polish- 
er works at home, the factory paying 
a certain rate for the completed work 
and having nothing to say about the 
way it is accomplished. . 

Up to a year ago the American 
manufacturer was too busy producing 
goods on back orders to have much 
time to experiment, but the relaxa- 
tion of pressure the past few months 
has given him time to look things 
over and many of them have awak- 
ened to. the condition of their pol- 
ishing rooms and the writer has ob- 
served a more general desire to bring 
this department up to where it should 
be than at any time in his experience. 
The self satisfied manufacturer whose 
finishing department stands where it 
did 10, 20 or 30 years ago, has much 
to learn. 


A NEW FLOOR CONTROLLED 
CRANE. 

The accompanying illustration shows a 
new floor-controlled crane which has 
just been placed on the market by the 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit. 
This crane is especially useful in mod- 
erate capacities from one to five tons, 
and with spans ranging from 12 to 40 
feet. It can be made in either one, 
two or three-motor designs, and is 
adapted to the use of either direct or 
ternating current motors of any 

It consists of a double girder bridge 
on which travels a trolley supporting a 
Northern “Junior” type electric hoist. 
The trolley is so arranged that it may 
be operated in either high, medium or 
low positions, thus readily adapting it to 
any height of ceiling, or to any estab- 
lished distance from rail to truss. The 
hoist is equipped with a mechanical 
brake and an electric brake, and has an 
automatic limit stop for the hoist block. 
The electric brake is so designed that 
it ects at once if current is interrupted. 
The mechanical brake not only assists 
in holding the load, but helps to control 
the lowering operation. The automatic 
limit stop does not depend upon the 
hoisting ropes for operation, but it is 


operated by a positive screw 
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“NORTHERN” FLOOR CONTROLLED CRANE. 


‘The hoisting mechanism is of the leasing the cap screws, the operator is 
spur geared type, avoiding all bevel, enabled to push the entire front of 
worm or planetary gearing, and is en- the clutch far enough away to afford 
tirely enclosed in an oil tight case. The 
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collar are of wrought iron, while those 
nearest the body of tthe clutch are 
steel castings. The clutch is thrown 
in and disengaged by a positive move- 
ment, and is firmly locked in either 
position. It lis impossible for it to be- 
come disengaged by centrifugal force. 


The Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Co. has just added to its former hold- 
ings of 80 feet frontage on South Jef- 
ferson street, Chicago, the adjoining 
property at 72 Madison street. On this 
property will be erected what is intended 
to be a model machinery warehouse and 
salesroom. The building to be erected 
will be planned for a height of eigfit 
stories which will be occupied entirely 





controllers have ample resistance for giv- 
ing a wide range of speed, thus making 
the crane well suited to delicate opera- 
tions, as over foundry floors, or in riv- 
eting work, etc. The crane is usually 
controlled from the floor either by con- 
troller ropes or levers, but can be ar- 
ranged for control either from a cab 
attached to the bridge, or from a fixed 
pulpit on the floor. This crane is es- 
pecially well suited to the bays of 
large buildings, or to the main floors of 
smaller buildings. 


AN IMPROVED FRICTION 
CLUTCH. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
features of an improved friction clutch, 
which has been designed by A. L. 
Schultz, Chicago. The clutch is made 














in sizes from 6 inches upto 72 inches, 
transmitting, respectively, 3 to 500 
horsepower at 100 revolutions per min- 
ute. The clutch may be used as a 
clutch coupling, connecting two shafts 
of the same or different diameters, or 
it may be attached ‘to pulleys, sheaves, 


convenient access to the friction plate, 
when the worn-out friction blocks can 
be quickly replaced. 

The toggles attached to the sliding 


Fic 1—Tue Scuutrtz Friction Ciurtcu. 


by the owners, eventually. The end of 
the building facing on Jefferson street 
will be open to the light on three sides 
and will involve some entirely new ideas. 





gears or sprockets, in which case the 





clutch is keyed to the driving shaft, 
the pulley or other driven member be- 
ing placed on the driven shaft. The 
clutch illustrated in Fig. 1 is a 14-inch 
clutch ‘transmitting 30 ‘horsepower at 
100 revolutions per minute. 

The illustration, Fig. 2, shows the 

















general construction of the device. 
The clutch has but few parts, none 
being intricate. Friction is furnished 
by two sets of wood blocks, which 





























form a continuous circle on each side WI. YY ID. 

of the friction plate. On the front Wi Y Uy Yj YY \ NS KK 
side of the plate the blocks are V- L V/ SV OUAK S 
shaped to give a greater friction sur- G Nie en 4r 

face; also to line up the. shafting. V \O 

should it be out of line. The clutch V \ i : 


is made either solid or split. When it 
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is necessary to renew ‘the friction f 
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blocks, it is not necessary to remove OR 
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the clutch from the shafting. By re- Fic. 2—Srction or ScHuttz Friction CLutcu 
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COMBINED AIR COMPRESSOR 
AND WATER PUMP UNITS. 

The National Brake & Electric Co., 
Milwaukee, has placed on the market the 
combined air compressor and _ water 
pump units illustrated herewith, which 
are used in connection with automatic 
sprinkler systems and for hydraulic ele- 
vator service. A considerable saving in 
floor space and foundations is effected 
by their use. 

The outfits consist of a “National” 
type “H” compressor and a water pump 
of standard make, mounted on a com- 
mon sub-base together with a driving 
motor. The air compressor and water 
pump are operated independently of each 
other, and the change from one to the 
other is readily effected by throwing a 
single switch. The driving power is 
transmitted from the motor to both the 
air compressor and water pump through 
the medium of electric clutches which 
latter are so designed as to make 
failure of operation almost impossible. 

The motors furnished in connection 
with these combined units are of the 
direct current shunt wound type and are 
designed and built especially for this 
service. They operate at low tempera- 
ture and will stand heavy and contin- 
uous service. 

These combined air compressor and 
water pump units are approved by the 
board of underwriters and recommended 
by their engineers. They are built in the 
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NEW TYPE OF STEEL ORE CAR 
FOR THE DULUTH & IRON 
RANGE RAILROAD CO. 
The Summers ore car is a self- 
clearing ore car that actually dumps 
all of the load. In the spring of 
1908, a sample car, photograph of 
which is here shown, was shipped to 
the D. & I. R. R. Co. for trial; the 
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Capacity ......seeeseeeeeeeeee § 50 tons 
1820 cubic feet. 
Ft. Ins. 
Length over dead wood.............. 22 4% 
Length face to face of coupler 
AMECMEUD icp 4.6.09:05:0 4004 10h Ssh OR Os ae 
Length center to center of trucks.... 15 0 
Length inside of car body........... a 
TPOGR. WROCL BABE. .04.0scccscccscevess > 60 
Height, top of rail to top of car.... 9 5 
Width out to out of car body........ 8 7 
Width inside of car body......... Sr 
Discharge door opening...5 ft. 6in. x 8 ft. 6in. 














Fic. 1—THe SumMMERS ORE Car. 


result of which trial is the placing 
of an order with the Summers Steel 
Car Co., of Pittsburg, for 800 cars for 
early spring delivery. The cars as 
ordered have some slight changes 
from the sample car, but the general 





CoMBINED AIR-COMPRESSOR AND WATER Pump. 


following capacities: Water pumps 30 arrangement and operative mechan- 


to 150 gallons per minute up to 150 
pounds pressure; air compressors from 
9 to 26 cubic feet of free air per min- 
ute up to 90 pounds pressure 


ism remains practically the same. 

The following dimensions, descrip- 
tion and illustrations are of the cars 
as ordered: 


Two doors, made of heavy pressed 
steel shapes, close the opening. The 
door opening extends over a portion 
of the inner truck wheels, the ends 
of the doors being flanged upward 
which permits of their opening down- 
ward without obstruction by the 
wheels. 

The side and end sloping floor 
plates have an inclination of 50 de- 
grees from the horizontal. The end 
floor also has its side portions turned 
up at an angle conforming with the 
side floor slope, with a result that the 
ore over the end floor plate is not 
changed in cross section, as it slides 
out, until it reaches the door opening. 
The doors open downward to such a 
degree that the resultant angle be- 
tween the side and end sloping por- 
tion of the door is 50 degrees with 
the horizontal. 

The top flanges of the side and end 
sheets slope inward and downward at 
an angle of 50 degrees with the hori- 
zontal. 

With the doors opening so wide 
both transversely and _ longitudinally 
of the car as to break the bridging 
effect of the ore, the portion of the 
load over the doors immediately falls 
out when the doors are lowered. This 
is followed with that over the side 
and end floors which are of such an 
angle that the load slides off. 

Each door is supported at its outer 
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edge by four heavy hinges, and at 
both ends by 34-inch chains of the 
best quality. These chains are at- 
tached to, and wind around, a steel 


drum on a 24-inch steel shaft, which 
shaft is held from rotation and is ac- 
tuated by 
The worm 
the 


means of a worm gear. 
side of 
shaft 
actuating both worms in unison. A 
shaft, just back of the 


bolster, extends side to 


gears are at the 


car and have a common 
body 
side 


of the car and is geared with miter 


cross 


from 


gears to the worm shaft. This cross 
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with iron bars, while others pound the 
car sides to jar the ore down. With 
the new car, one man can discharge 
the load and close the doors inside 
of two minutes, and is not required 
to get on the load at all; this will 


mean the difference between carry- 
ing on full operations during the 
rainy weather with the new cars, 


and only partial operation with the 
old ones, as men will not get up in 
the ore while it rains. 

A peculiarity of the new car is the 


lack of center. sills; the. draft - sills 
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signer and patentee of both of these 
cars. 

TESTS OF CELFOR DRILLS ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Several interesting tests showing the 
efficiency of Celfor high speed drills, 
manufactured by the Celfor Tool Co., 
Chicago, have recently been made at 
some prominent Seattle machine shops. 
Celfor drills were used on a govern- 
ment repair job drilling 54-inch holes 
through protective deck plates 3 inches 
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Fic. 2—PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF SUMMERS ORE Car. 
the doors from either side of the car buffing and pulling shocks from the and the average time of drilling each 
by the use of a crank on the end engine are transmitted to the sides of hole was one minute. In a Seattle plant 
of the shaft. the car through horizontal side gird- manufacturing saw mill machinery four 
The worm gears hold the doors in ers which are attached to the tops 1%-inch holes 6% inches deep were 
any position from closed to full open, of the draft sills, and to the car sides, drilled in cast iron in 3 minutes and 56 
requiring no other latch mechanism. which sides have their lower portions seconds, In another shop %4-inch holes 
This enables the operator to open formed into triangular shaped columns were drilled through pieces of high 
the doors slowly and prevent the and which take the place of center speed steel 14 inch thick, without lubri- 
whole load from dropping out at sills. cant, at the rate of one hole in 30 sec- 
once, which might, by its impact, dam- The Steel Corporation has for sever-  onds. 
age the dock. al years been using cars of similar Celfor drills are a radical departure 
he present equipment of the ore construction about its mills for from ordinary twist drills. They are 
carrying roads in the northwest re- handling refuse materials. Their ex- made by twisting a flat bar of high 
quire the united effort of from cellent service and low maintenance speed steel which is afterward pointed 
six to 10 men to unload a cost gives them confidence in the and sharpened. Other results attained 
car. This is accomplished by a _ durability of the new ore car. E. W. with their use, in Cincinnati shops, were 


number of men_ getting on_ top 


of the load and poking the ore out 


Summers, president of the Summers 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, is the de- 


THE 
13, 1908. 


noted in TRON TRADE REVIEW of 


Feb 
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AN INDUSTRIAL CAR FOR THE 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a special railroad platform car of 160,- 
000 pounds capacity, of all-steel con- 
struction, which has just been completed 
by the Youngstown Car & Mfg. Co, 
Youngstown, O., for the United States 
government for service in one of the 


navy yards. The car has a total length 
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flat. They are set in the holder at 10 
degrees front and_ side clearance. 
These angles allow grinding on the 
face as well as on theetop, as 7 de- 
grees is the proper clearance and the 
face of the cutter need only be ground 
a short distance down from ‘the top. 
Cutters can be used up to 3 inches in 
length. To remove the cutter for 
grinding or adjusting, it is unneces- 














Fiat Car For NAvy DEPARTMENT. 


over end sills of 20 feet and a width 
over side sills of 7 feet 10 inches. It 
is 42 inches from top of rail to top 
of platform, and is of standard gage. 
The car is carried on two four-wheel 
trucks, each of which has a wheel base 
of 5 feet. The trucks are spaced 11 
feet center to center. 

The body comprises six longitudinal 
sills, each of 12-inch I-beams, weighing 
3114 pounds per foot. The end sills 
are 12-inch channels weighing 20% 
pounds per foot, and are connected to 
the longitudinal sills by heavy angle 
plates reinforced with gussets. The 
body bolsters are built up of 12-inch I- 
beams, with angle fasteners to the side 
sills reinforced with gussets. The floor- 
ing is of 14-inch steel plates riveted to 


the sills. The running gear, as above 
stated, comprises two _ four - wheel 
diamond arch bar trucks’ with 
24-inch wheels, and the jour- 
nals are M. C. B. standard, 4 x 
7 inches. The journal boxes have 
pressed steel lids. The drawheads are 
of cast steel with twin spring draft 
gear. The face of the drawhead is 


curved and has an opening large enough 
to permit of coupling on curves of 50 
feet radius. The approximate weight of 
the car is 27,500 pounds. 


THE LANG TOOL HOLDER. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the Lang tool holder, which thas been 
especially designed for ‘turning loco- 
motive tires. It is 2 x 3 x 16 inches, 
and is designed to have the rigidity, 
ibacking and radiating surface of a 
solid tool. In service it has taken a 
cut on a pair of 72-inch worn locomo- 
tive drivers of %-inch feed by 54-inch 
depth, at a speed of from 10 to 15 feet 
per minute. The cutters used are 7 
inches long and 2 inches across the 


sary to remove the bolt from the 
holder. The holder is made of steel 
of 100,000 pounds per’ square inch ten- 
sile strength and is oil hardened. It 
is made right and left hand. This 
tool holden is manufactured by the G. 
R. Lang Co., Meadville, Pa. 
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half the amount purchased the year 
previous; during the last quarter, how- 
ever, importations increased at such a 
rapid rate that the total movement for 
the year was about 75 per cent of that 
of 1907. This sudden increase in de- 
mand, taken in connection with the fair- 
ly steady buying by European consum- 
ers through the entire year and with the 
fact that the Ceylon production is neces- 
sarily limited, had the effect of increas- 
ing the price level from 25 to 50 per 
cent. As no important additions are be- 
ing made to the visible supply, those 
familiar with the industry are of the 
opinion that the average price level can 
be expected to run somewhat higher than 
in the past few years Although higher 
in price than the American graphite, 
the Ceylon product is employed almost 
exclusively in the manufacture of cruci- 
bles, and about 70 per cent of the 
amount annually imported is used for 
that purpose. The Ceylon deposits are 
located in the western and _ southwest- 
ern portions of the island, the workings 
being restricted to an about 95 
miles in length and some 40 miles wide. 


area 








Fic. 


IMPORTS OF GRAPHITE FROM 
CEYLON. 

Exports of graphite from Ceylon to 
all countries during 1908 were close to 
30,000 tons, or about one-fourth less 
than in the previous year. This falling 
off was principally due to the sharp cur- 
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Toot Horner. 
The United States is the largest import- 
er of Ceylon graphite. 

Measuring Pig Iron.—For the infor- 
mation of foundrymen who desire to 
estimate the number of tons of pig 
have on their yards by 


iron they 


Fic. 2—Parts oF THE LANG Toot Hovper. 


tailment in the demand from the United 
States, as European consumers bought 
well up to their usual amounts through- 
out the year. The improvement in the 
American steel industry late in the year 
is strikingly indicated by the statistics 
on importations from Ceylon. Through 
the first half of the year and, indeed, 
up until the last quarter, graphite users 
in this country had taken only about 


measurement, for the purpose of tak- 
ing inventories, instead of weighing 
Same, our inquiries justify us in saying 
that a computation based on one ton 
to each eight or nine cubic feet will 
result in a close approximation of the 
tonnage. Much naturally depends upon 
how the iron is piled, but these figures 
are based on experience in the usual 
method of stacking iron. 
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Stock Market Was Stationary. 


In the week just closed the stock 
market showed no decided trend. The 
strong support that had been given 
to the various issues up to that time 
appeared to be lacking. Several tem- 
porarily unfavorable events tended to 
depress the market and about as many 
favorable signs kept it from going 
The Russian loan issue was 
a complete success at Paris and was 
also successful at London and other 
centers., The Bank of England, it is 
expected, will now begin the accumu- 
lation of gold to place it on a par 
other European 


lower. 


with 
even if it has to bid relatively high 
for the yellow metal. 

The firmness of Monday’s opening 
did not last, the close being weak and 
lower. Under the lead of Amalgamat- 
ed Copper prices fell and all grades 
metal were reduced %e a 

better tone was noted 
Tuesday, closing’ higher. All 
grades of copper metal were again re- 
Wednesday’s market was 


money centers, 


of copper 
pound. A 


prices 


duced ‘kc. 
the dullest of the year; Crucible Steel 
preferred broke to 55 on the announce- 
ment of the death of Chairman Wil- 
liam G. Park. A rise in Steel com- 
mon Thursday of two points pointed 
a recovery in the entire list, which 
closed firm. Further activity in steel 
stocks Friday was the feature of the 
market, preferred to the 
highest ever quoted. The close of the 
market was heavy, the previous gain 
being wiped out. Saturday’s market 
was dull and irregular. 

The surplus 


clearing 


advancing 


reported by 
house banks is $31,942,275, 
compared with $37,064,500 the corre- 
sponding week last year, and $15,562,- 
Actual figures re- 


reserve 


800 two years ago. 


ported by clearing house banks 
showed loans decreased $309,100; de- 
posits increased, $6,508,900, and sur- 


plus increased $5,146,450. The percent- 
age of reserve was 27.40, an increase 
of 0.32. Non-member banks and trust 
companies reported loans increased 
$6,840,600; net deposits increased $12,- 
128,100, and the percentage of reserve 
32.0, an increase of 1.6. 
Commercial failures in the United 
States were 318, compared with 305 
the preceding week and 416 the cor- 
responding week last year. Shares 
were sold to the number of 3,356,840, 
compared with 3,973,640 the preceding 
week and 3,847,200 the corresponding 
week last year. Bonds, exclusive of 
government bonds, were sold to the 
amount of $31,141,000, compared with 


$27,355,000 the preceding week and 
$15,777,000 the corresponding week 
last year. 


Copper Stocks. 
New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 78%, a net loss of 2. 
Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 24, 
ia net loss of 1%; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 112%, a net loss of 3%; Calu 
met & Hecla closed 655, a net loss of 


of 1% per cent, payable Feb. 15; the 
Flannery Bolt Co., the quarterly div- 
ident of 5 per cent, payable Jan. 30; 
the Amalgamated Copper Co., the 
quarterly dividend of one-half of 1 
per cent, being unchanged from the 
last previous quarter. The board of 
governors of the Columbus, O., stock 
exchange has approved the listing of 
the securities of the Ralston Steel Cat 





THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 












































| Closing| Chan- | | ———Dividend 

| Quo. | gesin | Date 1908 Stock | Last Date Last 

| Jan. 23 | Week |Ann.M’t’g.| Outstanding | Basis | Declared| Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers.........+2+ | 14% | + 3% iSeet. 3 | SIR ONE 1 Leedecssc 0 aneecbanes 
Allis-Chalmers pr......... 47% 1+ % 16,150,000 7 cum |1% Q. Feb., 1904 
AERATIOURAERED, «6:6 c.004 0% | Oe Feb. 3 41,233,300 | seescces | _cesveccece 
Dit, GO 4 9's h Fado ova | 73 +% 41,233,300 | 7 cum|1% Q. Jan., 1909 
Am. Car & Foundry....... | 49% | +1% |June 25 30,000,000 ¥%Q. an., 1909 
Am. Cae Ee FOr OF s 65.05.0056 | 109 +1 30,000,000 7 nc. 1% Q an., 1909 
American Loc.......-...-| 57 | + % |Oct. 20 25,000,000 5 ImwQ Aug., 1908 
American Loc. pr........+ 1B? Ola Bee 25,000,000 7 cum |1%4 Q Jan., 1909 
American Ship.........+.. | SOE Fcc: Oct. 14 7,600,000 | 4 1 Q. June, 1908 
American Ship pr......... ih BS 7,900,000 7 nc. 1% Q Oct., 1908 
Am. Steel Foundries(new).| 38% | + % |Oct. 6] 15,810,000 | = |ecceceee | eees sine hak 
Am. Steel Foundries, pr...) 47% | ..... 14,247,400 6 cum |2% Aug., 1904 
3arney & Smith........... de” ae eee June 2 2,000,000 4 1Q. Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr........ gee eae 2,500,000 | 8 cum /|2Q. June, 1908 
Bethlehem Steel. ......... | 25% | +1% |April 7] 14,862,000 | —s een eeee aT eens oukel 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... | 32 +1 | 14,908,000 | 7 n.c.| 4Q Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel............ | 39 + % |March 17 | 45,000,000* | 6 145. A. | Aug, 1908 
COMBE TION ook i sos bce a ee eee 8,468,000* | 4 28S.A | Sept., 1908 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...| 27% | +1% |Feb. 17] 6,145,800 | 4 1Q. | Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel............ | 4141+ % lOct. 19] 34,235,500 [3% | April, 1902 
Crucible Stéel....scceccces | 7% |— % |Oct. 21 24,578,400 |  —§ |eeeecees | _seeceeeees 
Crucible Steel, pr......... | 59 | —1% 24,436,500 7 cum |! Q. | Dec 1907 
Empire Steel. ............ eae ae pe Feb. 26 1256770 |. o feemvcecs [cues eeuueen 
Empire Steel, pr.......... ok, gaa eee 2,500,000 6 cum |3 S. A. July, 1908 
ita eee Wee: ea Feb. 18 1,000,000 | 6 1% Q. Nov., 1908 
Fay & Egan, pr.........-. Ge. Se ae 1,000,000 7 cum |1% Q. Nov., 1908 
General ‘Electric.......... | 156 | + %|May 12 65,167,000 8 2Q. Oct., 1908 
Harbison-Walker......... ay ae Jan. 20 18,000,000 \y, Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker, pr....... | 82 +1 9,600,000 6 cum [1% Q Oct., 1908 
International Pump.......| 3954 | — % |June 2 17,787,300 {1 April, 1905 
International Pump, pr....| 84% | —1% 13,835,000 6 cum |1%Q | Nov., 1908 
Lackawanna Steel......... 45 +2 March 11 34,971,400 lveeedtierh .acanecees 
Lake Sup. Corp..........- eRe PE Ses Oct. 7 40,000,000 [| j= —=—§ jecececse | sacesdeces 
New York Air Brake...... | gg +1% |Tune 18 8,012,500 8 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond........ L SF. devs cee Feb. 5 8,500,000 6 11%4 Q. Dec., 1908 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr..... Me ecees 2,000,000 6 cum [1% Q. Nov., 1908 
Otis Elevator Co.......... 47 +5 March 16 6,156,600 1% S.A. | April, 1908 
Otis Elevator Co., pr....... | 93 eer 5,449,500 6 nc. |1% Q. | (Jan., 1909 
POUT GREET cose secs cates S00 EF wa May 11 10,750,000  apaieeae Rite 
et ee 104 + % | 16,500,000 7 n.c.|3%4 S.A. | Nov., 1908 
Pittsburg Coal Co......... 12 —1 (Feb. 10] 28859:400 1) -  [oaceosue | Nov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... 47% |—1% T 27,030,800 7 ¢ 11% April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... 42% | +1% |Feb. 19] 12,500,000 |3 | Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 1022%/+ % | 12,500,000 | 7 n.¢.|14Q. | Nov., 1908 
Pus 5 nak 6 5'b000 ede de 172 | +2 Nov. 11 | 100,000,000 8 2Q. | Nov., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 47% | +1% |March 5 | 13,500,000 | 4 2S. A Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr.....| 100% | — % 13,500,000 7 cum |1%Q Sept., 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 25% 1+ % |Oct. 21 27,194 000 $F: '. - |ecdestecs, |: Geasestanes 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... | 87% |+ %} | 20,416,900 7 cum 1% Q. April, 1908 
SIGS SMe ew scccsccees 78% | 1 March 11 | 10,000,000 5 {1 Q. ec., 1908 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr........-. 10946) 2... | 6,700,000 7n.¢./11%Q Jan., 1909 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy.......... 29% | — % lJune 24] 12,500,000 | 4 10. Dec., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy., pr...... 75%\1—%4% | 12,500,000 7 nc. 1%Q. Sept, 1908 
Ue Sa Pek ho vc vicewcesiwas 53% T +1% |April 20 | 508,302,500 2n.c.' %Q. | Dec., 1908 
Cig. 5 ee ene 114%/]+% } 360,281,100 7 cum /1% Q. Nov., 1908 
ie | ae 104 7+ %| | 463,798,000 | 5 SA: th nae 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 614% | + % |Nov. 17 | 9,073,680 ree 6 me er 
Westinghouse Elec........ 82% | +2 June 24]! 23,933,200 10 2% Q. Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake...| 111% | +1% |Oct. 6 | 14,000,000* \2% Q. | Jan., 1909 














Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 





15; North Butte Mining closed 78%, 
a net of 254; Quincy Mining 
closed 91, a net loss of 1. 

Financial Notes. 

The Pullman Co. declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2 a share, 
payable Feb. 15; the Cambria Steel 
Co. the regular semi-annual dividend 


loss 


Co. on the local exchange, the active 
issue ‘being the preferred stock of the 
company. It has a capitalization of 
$1,000,000, of which $600,000 is com 
mon stock and $400,000 is preferred, 
of which $225,000 is outstanding. The 
remaining $175,000 will be offered to 
investors at par. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Augustine Automobile Rotary 
Engine Co., Buffalo, with $1,000,000 
capital stock has been chartered by C-. 
B. Buckpitt, John Franey and George 
Kobei, of Buffalo. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Enid Foundry & Machine 
Shop, Enid, Tex., with $35,000 capital 
stock. The directors are H. C. Lang, 
J. A. Ham and J. W. Gettell, all of 
Enid. 

The Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., Massillon, has been organized with 
$250,000 capital stock, and has been in- 
corporated by H. A. Caxton, C. S. Da- 
vis, C. A. Gates, J. C. Corns and F. H. 
Snyder. 

The Pittsburg Self-Stripping Mold 
Co., Dover, Del., with $100,000 capital 
stock, has been granted a charter, with 
the following incorporators: James H. 
Mering, Guy E. Campbell and Earl 
E. Kantz, Crafton, Pa. 

The Churchward International Steel 
Co., capitalized at $500,000, has been 
incorporated by Charles S. Dodge and 
J. W. F. Throckmorton, 170 Broad- 
way, and Frank H. Waggoner, 150 
Nassau street, all of New York City. 

The Northwestern Railway Supply 
Co., 159 LaSalle street, Chicago, ‘to 
manufacture railway supplies and 
equipment with $5,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by William S. 
Barbee, Thomas S. Barbee and Charles 
R. Murray. 

The Cropp Concrete Machinery Co., 
140 Dearborn street, Chicago, has filed 
articles of incorporation to manufac- 
ture machinery and ,supplies, with a 
capital of $30,000. Andrew J. Cropp, 
A. J. M. Cropp are 
the incorporators. 

Herbert L. Schlesinger, Charles Du- 
and Barnet J. ‘Hollander, New 
York City, have been incorporated as 
Ducas & Co., New York City, to im- 


Sherman and B. 


cas 


port and export machinery and me- 
chanical apparatus, and deal in ma- 
chinery and hardware, with $20,000 


capital stock. 

The Welch Forrester Co., New York 
City, manufacturer of motors, vehicles, 
engines and $25,000 
capital stock, has these incorporators: 
A. R. Welch, Pontiac, Mich.; Allen P. 
Hallett and Mark M. 
Nassau street, New York City. 

The American Blower Co., 
Island, N. Y., to manufacture 
blowers, pumps, ventilating apparatus, 
engines, motors and machinery, with 
a capital of $1,500,000. The incorpora- 
Charles H. Gifford, Ded- 


machinery, with 


Solomon, 32 


Green 
fans, 


tors are: 


ham, Mass.; Norman A. Robertson, 
127 Water street, Brooklyn; Clayton 
W. Old, 141 Broadway; Thomas F. 
Wallace, 176 Broadway, both of New 
York City; and Eugene V. Myers, East 
Orange. 

The Messenger & Parks Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill., with $25,000 capital stock, 
has been granted a charter to manu- 
facture and deal in sheet metal goods 
and roofings, etc. The incorporators 
are Frank C. Messenger, Vernon H. 
Parks and John P. Smith. 

The Genesee Valley Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., has been chartered with 
$25,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
agricultural implements and machin 
ery. George M. Schull, Charles W. 
Gamble and Frederick P. Mills, Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., are the incorporators. 

The Central Steel & Wire Co., 103 
Randolph street, Chicago, has been 
granted a certificate of incorporation 
to deal in steel, iron and other metals. 
The company is capitalized at $25,000 
and has these incorporators: Oscar 
Hebel, Charles M. Haft and Harry J. 
Ganey. 

The Cobb Boiler & Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has filed articles of incor- 
poration to manufacture boiler and hot 
water heating apparatus, plumbing, etc., 
with $50,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are H. M. Brown, F. W. 
Mills, E. J. Forhan, 154 Nassau street, 
New York City. 


N. Frooks Engine Co., New York 
City, to repair and deal in hot air 


engines and pumping machinery, with 
$4,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: Nettie Frooks, 33 Pine street; 
Louis Singer, 224 East Broadway, and 
Abraham Mark, 72 Forsyth street, all 
of New York City. 
Magneto York 


ma- 


Co., New 
electrical 
chinery, has applied charter, 
with $50,000 capital stock. The 
corporators Frank Nebel, 
East 136th street; 3utner, 57 
Frist avenue, and Sidney S. Meyers, 
124 West Forty-seventh street, all of 
New York City. 


Sieman’s 
City, manufacturer of 
for a 
in- 
are: 278 
Joseph 


The Bronx Iron & Steel Co., The 
Bronx, New York City, to deal in 
new and old iron and steel, has filed 
articles of incorporation with $10,000 


capital stock. The incorporators are: 
Harry D. Bahr, 314 East 137th street; 
Charles D. Tyler, 786 East 149th 
street; Frank Welden, 4273 East 149th 
street, all of New York City. 

has been granted to M. 
Brooklyn, to 


cornices, 


A charter 
Kleinfield Co., 
sheet metal 


manufac 


ture skylights 


and roofing, with an authorized 


ital of $10,000. The incorporators are: 


cap 


Morris Kleinfield and Carrie Klein- 
field, 188 Hinsdale street; Isador F. 
Greene, 84 Belmont avenue, all of 


Brooklyn. 

The Sferlozza Fire Escape Co., New 
York City, has been incorporated to 
manufacture machin- 
ery, with a capital of $10,000. Those 
interested are: Alfonso Sferlozza, 442 
Lorimer street, Brooklyn; Henry Neg- 
lia, 36 Morton street, and Alfonso D. 
Papalardo, 223 East Fifth street, both 
of New York City. 

The Victor Packing & Supply Co., 
New York City, to manufacture steam 
packing, engine room and mill sup- 
plies, with $10,000 capital stock, has 
Those 


fire escapes and 


filed articles of incorporation. 
William H. 

William C. 
Solomon, 32 


Johnson, 
Herbert 


Nassau 


interested are: 
58 Pearl street; 
and Mark M. 
street, all of “New York city. 





New Construction.— 


The International Nut Co., Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., is planning to erect a 
new building 25 x 80 feet. 
The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. is mak- 


number of important changes 


ing a 
in its 12-inch mill at Sharon, Pa. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., is building a new foundry which 
will be finished in the spring. 

The Oman & Johnson Co. Wil- 
mar, Minn., is planning to erect a 


foundry to be run in conjunction with 
its machine shop. 

The Rockford Machine 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 


plant in that city in 


& Shuttle 


will ‘build a new 


1e spring, but 


the exact location has not yet been 
decided. 

The plant of the Vesper Safety 
Clevis & Malleable Iron Co., Vesper, 
Wis., which includes two main _ build- 
ings, several offices and engine house, 
is nearing completion. 

The work of improving stack No 
3 of the Shenango Furnace Co. at 
Shenango, Pa., has been begun. A 
skip hoist will be installed and the 
stack modernized 

The Wilkinson-Knupp Brass Co., 
Greenville, Pa., is planning to erect 


at East avenue and tthe Pittsburg, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie railroad two 
buildings, 60 x 100 feet. 

The Campbell Tron Co., 617 North 
Second street, St. Louis, Mo., is re 
ceiving bids for a brick and_ stone 
foundry building, 123 x 133 feet, three 
stories, estimated to cost $50,000 

The Faeth Iron Works Co., Kan- 
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sas City, Mo., has instructed archi- 
tects to draw plans for a brick and 
reinforced concrete building to be 
erected at Eighth and Santa Fe streets, 
to cost $20,000. 

The Wyatt Mfg. Co., Salina, Kans., 
has purchased a tract of land adjoin- 
ing the present foundry building and 
is having plans prepared for an addi- 
tion that will ‘cover all of the added 
ground. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. has let the contract for putting in 
concrete foundations at Williamson, 
W. Va., for railroad shops which will 
cost $200,000, and will employ several 
hundred hands when completed. 

A building permit has ‘been grant- 
ed to the Merchants’ Power Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to erect an addition to 
its power plant to cost $20,000. The 
building will be of steel construction 
and will double the plant’s capacity. 

The Forth Worth Rolling Mill, 
Fort Worth, Tex., has resumed oper- 
ating after a suspension due to the 
installation of several carloads of new 
machinery. The company plans next 
spring to install machinery for roll- 
ing cotton ties. 

The William B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. ‘has received from 
Spang, Chalfant & Co. a contract for 
a large tonnage of structural steel 
work, in connection with the exten- 
sive additions which are being made 
to the Spang-Chalfant tube plant at 
Etna, Pa. 


General Industrial.— 

The Streator Metal Stamping Co., 
Streator, Ill., has certified its dissolu- 
tion to state authorities. 

The Benton Harbor Malleable Foun- 
dry Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., by 
vote of the board of directors, has in- 
its capital from $30,000 to 
amount $30,000 is 


creased 
$40,000, of which 
common stock. 

The fly wheel of the engine at the 
plant of the Western Automatic Ma- 
chine Screw Co., Elyria, O., broke 
shortly after quitting time, some days 
ago, and the flying pieces did consid- 
erable damage to the building. 

The Barney & Smith Car Co., Day- 
ton, O., recently was the successful 
bidder for a contract let at Norfolk. 
Va., calling for 15 passenger coaches 
and 200 steel cars of 50 tons capacity. 

The West End Iron Co. & Chain 
Works, Lebanon, Pa., at its annual 
meeting elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, C. Shenk; vice president and 
general manager, Eli Atwood; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Abram Hess. 

A branch of the A. E. Shorthill Co., 
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Marshalltown, Ia., structural iron and 
bridge material dealers, will be opened 
in Omaha, and will be conducted by 
Russell S. Harris and Thad. L. Travis. 

The Eagle Iron Works, Corry, Pa., 
has been reorganized under the name 
of the United States Brake Shoe Co., 
of which Joseph Ressler has been 
named manager, and J. F. Austin, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The plant may 
be removed to Erie. 

These officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Lake Erie Limestone Co., at Pitts- 
burg: President, Frank Hitchcock; 
vice president, T. W. Guthrie; treas- 
urer and general manager, H. W. 
Heedy; and clerk, G. W. Van Vleet. 

The American Fence & Iron Works 
Co., Covington, Ky., which was re- 
cently incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital ‘by Joseph P. Stevens, Christian 
C. Weber, Edward A. Weber, Frank 
L. Branson, D. H. Stevens and B. H. 
Stevens, will make iron fences and 
other like articles. 

The Sivyer Steel Co., Milwaukee, 
which was recently incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000, by Frederick L. 
Sivyer, Donald Fraser and William C 
Frye, plans to erect a plant near one 
of the Milwaukee foundries and put 
in ‘two furnaces for the manufacture 
of crucible steel. 

The Iowa Ditching Machine Co.., 
Stockport, Ia., at its annual meeting 
elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Dr. L. Morris; vice president, 
E. T. Harlan; secretary, O. A. Collins; 
treasurer, J. H. McCarthy. In addi- 
tion to the officers, the following di- 
rectors were named: J. A. J. Alvey, 
M. L. Poulter and M. J. Munson. 

The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 
Dayton, O., at the annual meeting 
heard gratifying reports relative to 
business in the year just ended, and 
chose these officers: President and 
treasurer, R. R. Dickey Jr.; vice pres- 
ident, C. P. Folsom; secretary, C. E. 
Mentell; assistant secretary, F. W 
Huber. 

J. E. Bicknell has ‘been appointed 
receiver of the Findlay Axe & Tool 
Co., Findlay, O., upon the application 
of Mrs. Bicknell, of Cleveland. The 
assets of the company amount to 
about $175,000 and the liabilities to 
about $50,000, the greater portion of 
which are unsatisfied bonds. 

Franklin Alter was re-elected pres- 
ident of the American Tool Works 
Co., Cincinnati, at the recent annual 
meeting; vice president, J. B. Doan; 
secretary, Robert Alter; and treasurer, 
Harry Luers. On the board of di- 
rectors the above named officers and 
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A. B. Voorheis were re-elected, and 
M. G. Fitzpatrick was chosen to suc- 
ceed the late H, H. Peck. 

Joseph E. Sherfey is one of the 
active promoters in the effort to build 
a rolling mill at Brazil, Ind. He is 
vice president of the Brazil Factory 
Promoting Club, and owned consider- 
able stock in the Central Iron & Steel 
Co. with a mill at Brazil, which was 
sold to the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

Re-election of these officers and di- 
rectors took place at the annual meet- 
ing of the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron 
Co., Youngstown, O., recently: Presi- 
dent, Frank Hitchcock; vice president 
ard general manager, W. J. Hitch- 
cock; secretary and treasurer, H. W 
Heedy; Mrs. Louisa Andrews, Myron 
I. Arms and John Shaw. 

The Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. 
J., farriers’ tools, advises respecting 
its recent fire that a small storehouse 
at its steel works was damaged, but 
is now being rebuilt. 

The Talladega Foundry & Machine 
Co., Talladega, Ala., advises that it 
has placed its plant in operation, and 
is ready to bid on any kind of cast- 
ings wp to four tons. Also all kinds 
of boiler, blacksmithing, pattern or 
machine work, as well as repair work. 

The Fall River Foundry & Machine 
Co., Fall River, Mass., advises that it 
has been a copartnership since 1902, 
and has just recently incorporated the 
company. At this time, the company 
does not intend to increase its plant, 
which is equipped for doing a generat 
line of mill work. 

J. T. Loyd was elected president of 
the Fox-Harris Machine & Supply Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. at its recent annual 
meeting. The other officers are: Vice 
president, H. C. Fox; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. S. Harris; manager, George 
P. Darby. A dividend of 10 per cent 
was declared. 

Stockholders of the Valley Foundry 
& Machine Works, Fresno, Cal., chose 
the following officers and directors at 
the recent annual meeting: President 
and general manager, Ben Hunt; vice 
president and treasurer, J. L. Reeder; 
treasurer, William Davidson; J. C. 
Hunt, Louis Swenson. Satisfactory 
reports for the year just closed were 
read. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Consolidated Wagon & 
Machine Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
be held Feb. 8, the capital stock will 
lbe increased from $1,500,000 to $2,500,- 
000 in order to permit of the raising 
of additional capital to care for the 
needs of the business. The present 


capitalization of the company con- 
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sists of $310,000 of common stock and 
the rest of preferred. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Campbell Mfg. Co.. 
Gadsden, Ala., the report on the year’s 
business was received and these offi- 
cers elected: President, Otto Agri- 
cola; vice president, A. Haggedorn; 
secretary, G. W. Campbell; treasurer, 
J. S.. Payden. The directors include 
the above officers and Ferd. Frank, T. 
S. Kyle and W. A. Bellenger. 

The Penn Steel Casting Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa, has received two orders 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Co., 
one calling for 140 and the other for 
110 engine frames. The company has 
just shipped a large hydraulic cylin- 
der to the Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O., which was in three sec- 
tions, each weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 16 tons, and the bed plate 
being 12 x 18 feet and 18 inches in 
depth. 

The Petroleum Iron Co., Sharon, 
Pa., after declaring the regular and 
special dividend, elected the following 
officers: J. C. Cullinan, Houston, 
Tex., president; J. L. Considine, vice 
president; A. W. Krouse, secretary 
and treasurer; who, with C. J. Mc- 
Dowell and P. A. Little, of Sharon, 
and H. S. Scafford, of Pittsburg, con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

The annual meeting of the Escanaba 
River Land & Iron Co., Marquette, 
Mich., resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, Charles 
Johnson; vice president, George J. 
Maas; secretary and treasurer, Joseph 
H. Winter, who together with J. E. 
Suess, Mrs. S. P. Klein, Mrs. Edward 
Lobb and Nathaniel R. Lobb compose 
the board of directors. The company 
owns the tract on which is located the 
Austin mine, one of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co.’s properties. 

Trade Notes:— 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Co, 
Youngstown, O., builder of industrial 
cars for iron and steel mills, recently 
re-located its Chicago office at 1603 
Fisher building. The Chicago office is 
in charge of Charles B. Owens, form- 
erly with the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 

Schuchardt & Schutte announce that 
on Jan. 15 they removed their New 
York office and warerooms from 136 
Liberty street to the West street build- 
ing, 90 West street. 

Hickman, Williams & Co., announce 
that on Feb. 1 they will establish offices 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
with the eastern headquarters in the 
Hudson Terminal building, 30 Church 
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street, New York City. The offices of 
N. S. Bartlett & Co., 120 State street, 
Boston, and in the Harrison building, 
Philadelphia, will be occupied by 
Hickman, Williams & Co., and the east- 
ern offices will be under the direction 
of H. O. Henshaw, who will retire as 
a member of the firm of Bartlett & 
Co., Feb, 1 and at the same time be- 
come a member of Hickman, Williams 
& Co. In addition to the various 
brands of pig iron, alloys and coke for 
which they are now selling agent, they 
will continue to handle all brands of pig 
iron, alloys, coke, etc., that N. S. Bart- 
lett & Co. have handled in the past. 


Fires:— 

The shops of the Sideweight 
Horse Shoe Co, Hartford, Conn., was 
badly damaged Jan. 15, the loss being 
placed at $8,000. 

The loss on Knowlton’s Foundry, 
Leon, Ia., damaged Jan. 14, has been 
placed at $8,000. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

AIR COMPRESSOxS.—Catalog 100 has 
just been issued by the Thos. H. Dallett Co., 
Philadelphia, and describes a new line of air 
compressors, which are built in capacities 
ranging from 79 to 1,060 cubic feet of free 
air per minute. These are made in a num- 
ber of different types, the line comprising 
straight line, belt-driven, straight line belt- 
driven, straight line steam driven, duplex belt- 
driven, duplex steam driven, compound belt- 
driven, duplex steam driven and compound 
steam driven compressors. The catalog gives 
tables of sizes, capacities, etc., and describes 
the construction details. 

STEAM TRAPS.—Catalog No. 247 which 
is being distributed by the American Blower 
Co. describes ‘Detroit’? steam traps. These 
are built in a number of different types, com- 
prising return traps, separating traps, auto- 
matic return traps, etc. Tables of sizes and 
capacities, constructional features, illustrations 
of typical applications and instructions for in- 
stallation are incorporated in the catalog. 

FORGE BLOWERS.—The “ABC” electric 
forge blower built in three sizes is described 
in folder 242 issued by the American Blower 
Co. 

STEAM ENGINES.—Variable speed steam 
engines are described in bulletin 244 issued 
by the American Blower Co., Detroit. These 
engines are built in pairs coupled toegther 
with a speed changing device, which will 
vary the speed of the governor independent of 
the engine speed and maintain a uniform num- 
ber of revolutions at any fixed speed. 

MOLDING MACHINES.—Multiple molding 
is the subject of a catalog issued by the 
Rathbone Molding Machine Co., Detroit. A de- 
tailed description of the art of multiple molding 
is given, together with a discussion of the 
operation of the multiple molding machine. The 
questions of alignment, pattern draft, etc., 
are taken up, together with the subject of 
mounting a pattern. The catalog contains a 
great deal of valuable information on the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted. 

MILLING MACHINES.—The Carter & 
Hakes Machine Co., Winsted, Conn., is dis- 
tributing catalog No. 1, describing Lincoln 
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and hand milling machines, which are built 
in a number of varying sizes. The cataleg 
comprises 15 8 x 10 pages printed in two 
colors and attractively gotten up. 

MOTOR GENERATOR SETS.—Bulletin 
4633 issued by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, is devoted to motor generator 
sets. Sets ranging in capacity from 0.2 
kilowatt to 1,500 kilowatts, are described and 
illustrated, as are frequency changes. The 
bulletin contains tables of weights and di- 
mensions of the various sets. 

ARC LIGHTING SYSTEM.—The series 
alternating system of arc lighting is described 
in bulletin 4633 issued by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady. The bulletin contains 
a detailed description of the constant current 
transformer panels, lamps and other apparatus 
used in this system, together with connection 
diagrams. 

ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. — Direct 
current portable electrical testing instruments 
are described in bulletin 4630 of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, this line of instru- 
ments comprising ammeters, voltmeters, mill- 
ammeters and milli-voltmeters. 

MERCURY ARC RECTIFIERS.—Bulletin 
4628 of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
describes a mercury arc rectifier, which is an 
improvement over the older design of this 
company. This rectifier will operate at any 
frequency from 60 to 140 cycles, although it 
is designed primarily for 60 cycles. It will 
operate on either 110 or 220-volt alternating 
current circuits. The bulletin describes and 
illustrates the standard commercial rectifier set 
and the accessories. It also contains connec- 
tion diagrams and other data. 

AIR PUMPS.—The Wheeler Condenser & 
Engineering Co., Carteret, N. J., has issued 
bulletin 103 on the Wheeler-Edwards patent 
air pump. This is an air pump of the dry 
type and designed to maintain extremely high 
vacua. The bulletin, which comprises 32 8 x 
10-inch pages, describes completely the con- 
struction and action of the pump, and pre- 
sents a number of comments on it by emi- 
nent engineers, some of which are _ highly 
technical in character. it als* comprises some 
useful tables on properties of steam and air. 

OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING APPARA- 
TUS.—The Linde Air Products Co., Buffalo, 
is distributing a 35-page catalog concerning ap- 
paratus for oxy-acetylene welding, including 
blow pipes, pressure regulators, oxygen produc- 
tion apparatus, etc. This company has secured 
the rights to Dr. Linde’s system of producing 
oxygen from liquid air, which finds extensive 
us€ in autogenous welding. The catalog de- 
scribes this system of welding, gives instruc- 
tions for using the blowpipe, presents notes on 
welding and illustrates samples of work. 

FANS.—The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass., has issued bulletin No. 158, de- 
voted to the Sturtevant multivane fan for all 
services, such as hot blast apparatus, heating, 
drying, mine ventilating, etc. Illustrations of 
different types of fan are presented, together 
with descriptive matter. 

INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY.—Catalog No. 
1075, issued by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, describes industrial railway equip- 
ment, including flat cars, dump cars, ladle 
cars, brakes, switches, turntables, etc. 

STEAM ‘ENGINES.—The Ridgway Dynamo 
& Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa., has issued bul- 
letins 19 and 20, describing, respectively, the 
Ridgway single valve center crank engine and 
the single valve side crank engine. These 
bulletins present details of construction of both 
types, together with tables of sizes. They are 
built in capacities ranging from 30 to 750 


horsepower. 
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TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @ RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


PIG IRON 
| FOUNDRY—FORGE—BASIC 
“DeBardeleben,” “Eureka,” “South Pittsburg,” “Ensley,” “Alice.” 


















OPEN HEARTH STEEL 
Rails, Blooms, Billets, Slabs, Bars 
Sheared Plates, Angles 


COAL COKE 


Steam—Cas—Blacksmith Furnace—Foundry 
Domestio Domestio 





























GENERAL OFFICES: 





Woodward Building, Birmingham, Alabama 








DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


New York Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Pittsburg Cleveland 
Philadelphia San Francisco Boston Buffalo Detroit Portland 
St. Paul Denver New Orleans 












































At Detroit | 


We make Zug Foundry and 
Special Foundry, also Malle- 
able Iron. a es 


Inquiries Solicited. 


M.A. HANNA & CO. 


AGENTS 


CLEVELAND. 
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Detroit Iron & Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
SUAS RCO AI 


W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
PIG IRON, COKE, ORE 




















Products of 


THE SHENANGO FURNACE COMPANY 
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CLINTON @ HECTOR-, The THOMAS FURNACE Co. 











Inspected Foundry Milwaukee, Wis. 
Iron Makers of FOUNDRY PIG IRON 
SOFT, STRONG, UNIFORM, FLUID 
Originated and made only by DE C AMP Bros. & YuLE 
Glinton Iron & Steel Co. ae ee 
- Louis “ - Chicago 
Puciitenihieonres Otinns New York Office PIG IRON COKE SMITHING COAL FERRO-MANGANESE, ETO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 24 BROAD STREET. Exclusive Agents for Leading Brands JRON 





ba wer mene 











EATON, RHODES & CO. 
Pig Iron--Coke 


First National Building, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co. 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Cadillac, Mich. 











Robesonia Low Phosphorus Pig Iron THE “CLEARFIELD” FIRE BRICK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Tue CLEARFIELD Fire Brick Co. 


Office and Works at : : CLEARFIELD, Pa. 





J. TATNALL LEA & CO., Sole Agents, 


STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING 


19 South 12th St. Philadelphia 























FAIRVIEW FLUOR SPAR & LEAD Co. 


Mines: Fairview Landing, Illinois. Sales Office: 38 Park Row, New York City. 
It is no longer necessary to use inferior Fluor-Spar. Having now an annual capacity of 50,000 
tons we are prepared to furnish promptly 


GRAVEL—For Steel Mills, running 90% and up C-F and not over 4% Silica. 
LUMP—For Foundry use, running 94% and up C-F and less than 3% Silica. 


GROUND—For Manufacturers of Hydro Fluoric Acid—Glass and Enamel Ware manu- 
facturers, running 99% and up C-F and not over 0.50% Silica. 


Prices are right. Let us send our Sales Mamager to you. We want your contract. 


Address: JOHN MULHOLLAND, President, 38 Park row, New York city 
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BICKFORD FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
CRESCENT FIRE BRICK 


We manufacture exclusively hand made, high grade fire brick for 


Blast Furnaces and Hot Blast Stoves, Open Hearth, Heating and Pud- 
dling Furnaces, Malleable Iron Plants, Glass Works, Cupolas, 
Rotary Cement Kilns and all high grade uses. 


1122 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Telephones: Bell, Grant 3144. P. & A., Main 194. 
WORKS AT CURWENSVILLE, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 
(Formerly controlled by Reese-Hammond Fire Brick Co.) | 











THE STOWE-FULLER COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


FIRE BRICK ve paaniene am om vieep 1 highest quality of gy Coeeme. Billion. a and ey Olay 
rick with persona! attention of interestea and expert managers. Our brands are est Quaj- 
‘Quality, Not Quantity.’*’ ity made and we would be pleased to prove this to yon in actual work, as we havo with 
Six Modern Planta, - - - = = = £200,000 Daily Capacity. 
Located in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky. The only company furnishing al) grades of furnace material from their own plants. 
The highest grade refractories of all kinds. 








































Blast Furnace Lining that stands the wear 
with Skip Bolsts or fana-Fillea d Furnaces. Pittsburg Office 711 House Bidg. 
° . Established 1864 
Ashland Fire Brick Co. ath 
Ashland, Ky. CAPITAL STOCK 
$100,000.00 
FI RE BRICK HIGH GRADE FIRE BRICK 
THE SCIOTO 
For all purposes No.! FIRE BRICK 
mo aS NY 
SCIOTO S/, COMPA 
Five Large Plants of Sibdinda: 3°, 
Tux Onto Fire Brick Co. | THE NILES FIRE BRICK CO. 
OAK HILL, OHIO | namutictesie sf Sete ‘Olhile 





} / , Brand Niles No. 1 
' Blast Furnace Linings, Rolling Mill Heating Furnaces and 
Malleable Furnaces a specialty 
f Office and Works: Niles, Ohie 


DOVER FIREBRICK CO. 





























THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF IRON 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
By ANDREW ALEXANDER BLAIR, 
Chief Chemist United ‘States Board appointed Highest Grade Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to test Iron, Steel and other Metals, 
New Edition Just Published. FIRE BRICK 
A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS DEALT WITH: **NORTH BEND” “DOVER” “BUCKEYE” 
Methods for the Analysis of Pig-Iron, Bar-Iron, oa eo General Office 509 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Methods for the Analysis of Chrome-Tungsten Steels. Pitteburgh Seteniens 
Methods for the Analysis of Ferro-Tungsten and Tung- Office, 610 Fitzsimons Bldg., 331 Fourth Ave. 0.291 Court 
sten Metal. Methods for the Analysis of Ferro-Chrome, 
Ferro-Silicon, and Ferro-Titanium. Methods for the r ? 
Analysis of Iron Ores. Methods for the Analysis of ; y 
Limestone. Methods for the Analysis of Clay. Meth- JOS. SOISSON FIRE BRICK co. , 
i 


ods for the Analysis of Slags. Methods for the Analysis 
of Fire-Sands. Methods for the Analysis of Coal and : : ly eee ; 
Coke. Methods for the Analysis of an { Manufacturers of High Grade Fire and Silica Brick 
Illustrated. 328 pages 8vo. Half Leather net $4.00 for all purposes. Coke Oven Brick a specialty 


Book Department, 
Main Office, Connellsville, Pa. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. , 


eee y ee eee cere 
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BE PROGRESSIVE! 


Know Your Business! 
As a means to this end, the following books will 


A B C OF IRON. 


By Chas. W. Sisson. 

This is a general description of cast iron 

and the elements contained in same. It de- 

scribes blast furnace production and_ the 

various processes for making steel. This book 

also contains considerable statistical informa- 
tion of general utility. 


118 pages. Price $1.00. 


OPEN-HEARTH STEEL CAST- 


INGS. 

By W. M. Carr. 
Presents the salient features encompassing 
the manufacture of steel castings by the basic 
and acid open-hearth processes. Contains 
instructions regarding the selection of melting 
stocks, alloys, refractories, fuels, molding 
sands and representative compositions of these 
materials; furnace construction and the melt: 
ing manipulations of heats. conditions of mold- 
ing as affecting physical properties of prod- 
ucts; analyses and physical properties of cast- 
ings; effect of constituent metals and metal- 
loids usually present in  open-hearth _ steel 
castings; heat treatment or annealing; with 
notes on the microscopic examinations in con- 
nection therewith; blow-holes, shrinkage- 
cracks, etc., with a discussion of their causes; 
repairing of certain defects by thermit weld- 

ing and special or alloy steel castings, 


Complete. Price $1.50. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
IRON AND STEEL MANU- 


FACTURE. 
By Walter MacFarlane. 
A concise hand-book, giving full description 
of the various practices of iron and_ steel 
manufacture. For the superintendent, the en- 
gineer, the chemist, or any one engaged in 
the iron and steel trade, it is invaluable. 


266 pages. 96 illustrations. Price $1.30. 


MANUFACTURE AND PROPER- 


TIES OF IRON AND STEEL. 


By Harry Huse Campbell. 
It contains the latest determination of the 
effect of certain elements on steel, new sta- 
tistics and discoveries. It is brought absolute- 
ly up to date. Part I is for those who are 
not metallurgists. It contains the main prin- 
ciples of iron metallurgy and descriptions of 
the various processes and elements of steel 
making. Part II is taken up under the fol- 
lowing chapter headings. Primitive Methods 
of Making Iron—The Blast Furnace—Wrought 
Iron—Steel—High Carbon Steel—The Acid 
Bessemer Process—The Basic Bessemer Proc- 
ess—The Open-Hearth Furnace — Fuel — The 
Acid Open-Hearth Process—The Basic Open- 
Hearth Process—Methods of Manufacture and 
Items Affecting Costs—Segregation and Homo- 
geneity—Influences of Hot Working on Steel 
—Heat Treatment—Test Process—Influence of 
Certain Elements on the Physical Properties 
of Steel—Classification of Structural Steel— 
Welding—Steel Castings. Part III treats of 
the Iron Industry in the leading countries 
of the world. : 
639 pages. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 


ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICITY. 
By T. O’Conor Sloane. 

The book is a practical treatise on electrical 
calculations of all kinds reduced to a series 
of rules. all of the simplest forms, and _ in- 
volving only ordinary arithmetic; each rule 
illustrated by one or more practical problems, 
with detailed solution. It is followed by an 
extensive series of tables, including the fol- 
lowing subjects: All kinds of units of meas- 
urement of electrical and mechanical work, 
energy and heat; relations of different sys- 
tems of all kinds of units; relation of dif- 
ferent wire gages, American and foreign; 
electrical properties of wire of different 
sizes; specific resistances; thermo-chemical and 





electro-chemical equivalents; useful factors, 
etc., etc. 
165 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


THOMAS’ DISCOUNT BOOK. 
By M. T. Thomas. 
The book contains the most practical method 
of reaching accurate results on any combina- 
tion of discounts from 2% to 90 per cent, 
with absolute accuracy, without the mental 
wear or the ordinary possibilities of mistakes. 
Every up-to-date office should have one, 


Price $1.00 in cloth, $1.25 in leather. 
ROPP’S NEW CALCULATOR. 


This book contains an original and compre- 
hensive system of useful, convenient and _la- 
bor-saving tables; also the essence of arith- 
metic and mensuration. It contains a com- 
plete discount book, interest tables, wages ta- 
bles, and information on _ insurance, taxes, 
percentage, profit and loss, stocks and bonds, 
iron tables, annuity tables, etc., etc. 


195 pages. 50 diagrams. Price $1.00. 


METALLURGICAL LABORATORY 


NOTES. 


By Henry M. Howe. 
In this book the author describes ninety-one 
laboratory experiments conducted by students 
in the department of metallurgy of the school 
of mines of Columbia university and dealing 
with pyrometry, calorimetry, metallography, 
heat treatment of steel, etc. These notes 
should prove very valuable, not only to the 
instructors and students of technica] schools. 
but also to metallurgists and metallographists 
engaged in commercial work. 


154 pages. 44 illustrations. Price $2.50. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 


POCKET BOOK. 

By William Kent. 
This affords a reference book of rules, ta- 
bles, data, and formule, for the use of engi- 
neers, mechanics, and students. It has three 
important features: 1. As little space as pos- 
sible given to subjects which especially belong 
to civil engineering. 2. In rules and formule 
for designing, the name of originator of rule 
is given where possible with reference to 
volume and page whence taken. Where dif- 
ferent formulae are given, a new formula has 
often been derived, and its derivation given. 
3. Much attention has been paid to the ab- 
Stractions of data of exneriments from recent 
periodical literature, and numerous references 

to other data are given. 


1,113 pages. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 


THE IRON FOUNDER. 
By Simpson Bolland. 
Mr. Bolland is a_ practical foundry fore- 
man and manager and the examples of mold- 
ing and casting to be found in the Iron 
Founder are records of actual shop methods. 
Green sand, dry sand and loam molding are 
discussed and _ illustrations shown involving 
nearly every class of castings entering the 
jobbing foundry. The last part of the book 
gives much general information in regard to 
the weight of castings, melting points of 
metals, strength of materials, etc. A chapter 
of twenty-six pages deals with the pressure to 
which molds are subjected in casting and the 
weight necessary to overcome this. The aver- 
age foundryman will find these pages of spe- 
cial value. 


382 pages. 308 illustrations. Price $2.50. 


IRON FOUNDERS’ SUPPLEMENT. 


By Simpson Bolland. 
This is a complete illustrated exposition of 
art of casting in iron, comprising the erection 
and management of cupolas, reverberatory 
furnaces, blowers, dams, fadles, etc.; mixing 
cast iron, founding of chilled car wheels, 
malleable iron castings, foundry equipment and 
appliances, gear molding machines, molding 
machines, burning, chilling, softening. anneal- 
ing, pouring and feeding, foundry materials, 
advanced molding, measurement of castings, 
wrought iron, steel, etc. It treats also of the 
founding of statues; the art of taking casts, 
pattern molding. 


392 pages. 208 illustrations. Price $2.50. 


be found invaluable: 


THE METALLURGY OF IRON 
AND STEEL. 


By Bradley Stoughton, B. S., Ph. B. 

Prof, Stoughton’s new book is designed both 
as a guide and reference work for men en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel, and as a 
text book in colleges. It covers every phase 
of iron and steel processes, with a great num- 
ber of well chosen and interesting illustrations. 
In scope it is, therefore, very comprehensive, 
and yet avoids the excessive detail which 
makes so many works laborious and difficult, 
not only for reading but for reference. It is 
easily and fully understood without the neces- 
sity of a previous knowledge of chemistry. A 
chapter of the book gives the A, B, C of 
metallurgical chemistry, and the reading of 
this will make the book available for those 
who have had no previous training in this 


subject. Furthermore, the comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject will make the book of 
great value to civil, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, structural and mining engineers, ar- 
chitects, inventors and others, where the main 
facts about iron and steel are required. 


500 pages, 6 x 9, profusely illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


DIRECTORY OF THE IRON AND 
STEEL WORKS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The work embraces a full description of 
the blast furnaces, rolling mills, steel works, 
tinplate and terne plate works and _ forges 
and bloomaries in the United States; also 
classified lists of the wire rod mills and 
structural mills, plate, sheet and skelp mills, 
black plate mills, rail mills, steel casting 
works, Bessemer steel works, open-hearth steel 
works and crucible steel works. Compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel Association. 


Latest edition. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY PRAC- 


TICE. 


By Thos. D. West. 
This is the first book written by Mr. West, 
and although the first edition appeared twenty 
years ago it is still considered a_ standard, 
constant revision having kept pace with the 
vast advances made in founding. Green sand, 
dry sand and loam molding are taken up in 
turn and methods for producing a casting at 
the least cost described. Nearly a hundred 
pages are devoted to the metallurgical side of 
foundry operations and cupola practice. 


408 pages. Fully illustrated. Price $2.50. 


METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANAL- 


YSIS and FOUNDRY CHEMISTRY. 


By Frank L. Crobaugh. 

As a practical chemist, making a_ specialty 
of analyses for furnaces and foundries, Mr. 
Crobaugh has come in contact with.the ques- 
tion confronting the founder, when the _lat- 
ter attempts to obtain greater uniformity in 
his castings through the aid of chemistry. It 
has been the aim of the author to so prepare 
his book that it will assist the foundryman in 
using the information handed him by the 


chemist. ’ 
Complete. Price $2.00. 


BRASS FOUNDERS’ ALLOYS. 


By John F, Buchanan, 
While several books profess to be published 
in the interest of the brass-founder, nearly all 
of these are hampered by a mass of technical 
details which have but small value to the 
practical man. As a brass-founder, Mr. Bu- 
chanan has sought to embody in this work 
only such features as have deen approved in 
actual use. The uses and characteristics of 
the common metals are explained, as are the 
peculiarities of alloys. Practically every sub- 
ject connected with the brass-founders’ trade 
receives attention by the author. 


130 pages. Price $2.00. 


Write us for catalog covering numerous other 
mechanical books handled by this Company. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, O. 
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SECOND-HAND “HIGH GRADE’ MACHINERY 











BORING MACHINES LATHES— POLISHING CENERATORS DIRECT CONNECTED TO 
(1) 2B Binsse Horizontal (2) No. 8 Diamond, 62 x 11-4 epindle 
(1) * F” Baker Special (2) No. 7G Diamond, 48 x1 1-4 spindle ENCINES 
(2) 30 in. Bullard 
(1) 87 in. Bridgeport—(1) head MILLING MACHINES : : e é' : 
) 84 in. Betts. neon ital (1) Ho. 3 Prete & Seee~nent 150 K. W., 125 V., D. C., Westinghouse direct connected to 
. Pond floor be ac (1) a in—han ie 5’ 
DRILL PRESSES (1) No 1 Prats & Whitney— lain 141%” & 25” x 18” Buck L. H., Style C. tandem comp. 
(1) No. 1 Brainard Universa auto. engine. 
(8) Barnes Friction (1) No. 3 Brown & Sharpe universal , 4 
a0 — = (6) No. 2 Pratt & Whitney Lincoin 2 75 K. W., 125 V., 1500 Lt., D. C., Westinghouse, direct 
(1) 4-spindle Reed sensitive () No. 40 Becker-Brainard double connected to 12% & 20”x12” Westinghouse comp. auto. 
(1) 6-spindle Quint turret hea ® 
(1) 20 in. Barnes upright (1) 42 in. x 24 in. x8 ft. Ingersoll, slab engine. 
tas te hak eet PLANERS 50 K. W., 250 V., 1000 Lt., D. C., Thompson-Ryan direct con- 
(3) 38 to Fan 8 (1) 20 in. x 20 in. x 4 ft. Wheeler nected to 12”x12” McEwen center crank auto. engine. 
e 4 vis : a re - . ° 
(1) 80 in. Prentice Kros. (new) a 2 in £26 in, x10 ft. Powell, 50 K. W., 110 V., 1000 Lt., Gen. Elec., direct connected to 107 
th) © in. Bomont-Miles hea & 14”%x14” Russell tandem comp. auto. engine. 
(1) 34 in. Barnes—gear feed (1) EA in. es in. x 10 ft. Gray, 2 heads ie . : 
(1) 24 in, poccghecs oo () 42 in, x 86 in. x14 ft. Cincinnati, 50 K. W., 125 V., 1000 Lt., Commercial direct connected to 
eads ws ” Quackev y + 
4) Grant-Leos hob - (1) 42 in. x 42 in. x 21 ft. Woodward & 11”x 14” Buckeye, Style C., auto. engine. 
(1) 80 in. x8 Sin. Brainard spur ne Powell, 4 heads 30 K. W., 110 V., Fisher marine generator set, direct connected 
(1) 36 in. x9 in. x5p Gould & Eberhardt PRESSES to 9144” x 14” x 8” vertical cross comp. auto. engine. 
(2) 0 in. ae ga a 1915 Forrscate 27 K. W., 115 Volt, Commercial D. C. Direct Connected to 
o, ole gia Ta = P : 
(2) Cincinnati Outter & Tool (1) No, 8 Greenerd arbor Sturtevant Vertical Automatic Engine. 
pats & nines enter om onstage SAWS 
(1) No. rown harpe Universa (1) Miller-Falls Hack 
LATHES (1) 6 in, Gochrane-Bly BELTED GENERATORS—DIRECT CURRENT 
. . : (1) 6in. Newton 5 
G) 36 in: Of. Promtiontaper attach: SHAPERS 110 K. W., 250 V., 2200 Lt., Crocker-Wheeler, 720 R. P. M. 
a) 14 ft x 6 ft. Fisther’ comp. re st, @) M4 in. Lodge & Davis _ 100 K. W., 250 V., 2000 Lt., Milwaukee, 600 R, P. M. 
x endey er attach- ( . Fret ney too] room 2 A ‘ ‘ 
cgnlh aane (1) 16 in Stockbridge, back geared 40 K. W., 1100 V., single phase, 60 cycle, Westinghouse, 1650 
(1) ii in. a ft. Flather, taper attach. a) 20 in. seep miftine bel Be 2. 
ment ) 22 in. alcott, shifting belt * . iP . 
() 14 in. x 6 ft. Whitcomb Blaisdell (1) Hin Hendey, ae Aa 2 30 K. W., 125 V., 600 Lt., Akron bipolar, 655 R. P. M. 
turret on shears (1) 24.in. Potter & Johnston - yr . 
(2) 14in. x 6 ft. Le Blond (1) 26in. Cincinnati, triple geared 30 K. W., 4 pole, 124 V., 600 Lt., Hobart, 640 R. P. M. 
Ses re cathe (1) 28 in. Hendey 25 K. W., 125 V., 500 Lt., Gen. Elec., 1100 R, P. M. 
n.x . Blaisde 
d) 18 in. rot Reed ide TURRET b ag 15 K W, 125 V., 200 Lt., Akron bipolar, 1700 R. P, M. 
(2) 16 in. x Od ge ipl (2) No. 2 Pratt & Whit ire feed , 7 , ew . 
(2) 16 in. x 6 ft. Pratt & Whitney (2) No. 8 Pratt 4 Whitney wine feed 25 K. W., 125 V., 500 Lt., Triumph, four pole, 950 R. P. M. 
(1) 20 in. x Oi. Fiather (1) No. 4 Bardons & Oliver 
(1) 22 in. x 12 ft. Walcott. comp. rest (1) No. 5 Warner & Swasey 
(1) 24in. x 8 ft. Flather (2) 2in. x24 in. Jones & Lamson 
(1) # in. “* ft. Lodge & Barker (1) 2 in. x24 in. Pratt & Whitney 
(1) 26 in. x 12 ft. Reed—chuck fitted (1) 2l in. Gisholt with taper «tt. WICKES BROTHERS 
(1) 62 in. x 20 ft. Oummer (1) 22 in. Bullard “*H” machine - 
(1) 62 in. x 25 ft. Putnam, motor driven (2) 22 in. Lodge & Shipley 
THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MA ERY COQ. 
my migen ” 117-119 Fourth Ave., - PITTSBURG, PA. 


707-715 Lakeside Ave. N. W., Cleveland, Ohlo : 
Detroit Br’oh: 1025 Majestic Bldg. Cincinnati Br’ch: 1014 Ist N’t’l B’k Bldg 




















Frogs &. Switches Bargains in Rebuilt Second-Hand Machinery 


ALSO LATHES 
1171—15” x 6’ Sebastian Standard Engine Lathe with 
LIGHT RAILS, Quick CAR PUSHERS, sest complete. & compound 
SPIKES BOLTS ee sanaeT Diam 1172—16” x 6’ LeBlond Standard Engine Lathe with compound rest 
4 ° os complete, Turret on Carriage and chuck plate fitted. 
SWITCHSTANDS, Short PLATES 12° to 36 a son ge i: Pain ® 
RAIL BRACES, Orders. , CUT TO SKETCH. 1169—20” x 10’ Gray Standard Engine Lathe with Plain Rest com- 


: plete. 
CENTRAL TRACK SUPPLY COMPANY, Springfield, 0. 1359—Niles Single Head Axle Lathe. 
1360—31” x 16’ ‘Rahn-Carpenter Double Head Lathe complete. 


MILLING MACHINES 








_ FOR. SALE 1349—No. 2 Brown & Sharpe Vertical Milling Machine, complete 

1—48” x 21’ Putnam Triple Geared Engine Lathe, Used six with set of tools; used less than 30 days. 

months. 1593—No. 3 LeBlond Plain Milling Machine with all power feeds. 
1—12” Niles Late Improved Slotter, used three months. METAL PLANERS 

” o” , : : 
1—42 a= hs ey & Harvey Open Side Planer. Used Oe 2 Silk Retr _ a —— =— 12” 

Pa is : Ve swivel base planer chuc tted; used less than 30 ys. 
1—14” x 14” Hall Duplex Belt Driven Compressor, 650 cu. ft. 1657—32”x 32” x12’ Gray Spur Geared Planer, two heads on cross 


Good condition. 


1—10x 10x10 Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Compressor. Used six rail complete. 


1461—36” x 36” x 14’ Niles Planer, one head on cross rail, arranged 


months. f Nel dri 
1—40” Betts Vertical Boring Mill. Fine condition. or pataliel drive. 
WM WARD MACHINERY CO., 601 House Building Pittsburg, Pe. AUTOMATIC GEAR CUTTERS 


1646—Brown & Sharpe No. 3—26” Automatic Gear Cutter compiete. 
1647—Brown & Sharpe No. 3—26” Automatic Gear Cutter complete. 


i y MISCELLANEOUS 
G.M. SOREW CUTTING ENGINE LATHE 1222—32” Cincinnati Heavy Pattern Sliding Head Drill Press com- 











plete. 
16 Inch by 8 feet DIMENSIONS 202—Sensitive Drill Press on Column. 
Swings over shears 16 1569—Brown & Sharpe Hand Screw Machine for %” stock, 
a pce lg 1579—Cleveland 34” Semi-Automatic Screw Machine complete. 
inches, ‘Takes be- 1019—30” Bullard Vertical Turret Boring Mill. . 
tween | centers 4 feet 757—No. 4 Hanson & Van Winkle Buffing Machine without stand. 
eter fey ‘ean 834—No. 8 Diamond Grinder for wheels 30x 5”. 
spindle 1 5-16 inches. 1300—Lea Electric Cutter and Reamer Grinder complete. 
Size of front bearing 1632—U. S. Electric Tool Co.’s Style DA—110 volt D. C. 2-speed 
oe npinde 2 O56 inch. Electric Breast Drill, capacity 0 to %”. 
inches long, Size of 1365—Phoenix 5 H. P. 220-volt D. C. Motor, speed 1450 R. P. M. 
rear bearing of 1091—No. 16 Ameri Ga Furnace. 
spindle 2. 3-16 Taches 286—-For S indle Nut Ta reg . 
ee Se 203—Water Tool Grinder. 
ong. raverse o mun x . 
compound rest 43.4 1642—Whiton 4” 2-spindle Centering Machine complete. 
inches. oy y of corviogs mie) ga gneare 23 1364—Garvin Bench Cutter and Reamer Grinder. 
5 e see * . n 
Tis i@ inches in longtis; bas 6 U.S. Standard threads 1617—Atles 20 HP. artical Boller, cee 36 20'S" comet 
er inch. Aayto. in elt riven ir ompressor, air cylinder 
Lathe complete with Large and. Small Face Plates, Compound Rest, Steady tg 6” stecien 29.5 cu. ft. of free i per pa ti. 100 Ib. 
Rest, Power Cross Feed Change Gears. Splined Screw with inte rlecking device ** ’ . : ° 
for belt or pear: — e. Wrenches, Large Cabinet Leg and Friction Countershaft. pressure. 
Weight 1,750 1 Manufactured by Send for Our Complete List of New and Second-Hand Tools. 


The C. M. Lathe Company, CLEVELANDLO. THE E. A. KINSEY CO., 331-333-335 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, © 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SERVICE 


~) 


Advertisements for ‘‘Positions Wanted”’ and ‘Positions Vacant’’ inserted at the rate of 50 cents for 50 words or less, | 


a 


additional words 2 cents each. All other advertisements under classified headings 15 cents a line for each insertion. i) 





POSITIONS WANTED. 


ABOUT TO TERMINATE A FIVE-YEAR 
contract—a foundryman looks up to see who’s 
An advance here if I stay and an out- 





next. 
side offer or two, but tonnage and _ variety 
and progress in methods is my aim. Since 


1883 with blast furnaces, cupolas and labor- 
atories. Original applications of chemistry and 
metallography. Yet young at 47. Investigate 
my patents and processes. Mine and city 
wheels beat all records. High priced mixtures 
eliminated years ago by study and practice. 
Address Box 51, care Penton’s List, Cleve- 
land, O. p- 


SITUATION WANTED BY THOROUGH- 
ly experienced accountant possessing executive 
ability as accountant, auditor, or office man- 
ager, with a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of factory cost accounting. Now closing eight 
years’ service as accountant and office manager 
for structural steel company; 15 years’ exper- 
best of references. Address 





ience, age 34, 
Box 390, Tue Iron Travg Review, Cleve- 
land, O. 





FIRST-CLASS BRASS FOUNDRY FORE- 
man open for engagement; 20 years’ experience, 
last six as foundry foreman; ambitious, ener- 
getic, good capable man in handling help, 
thoroughly familiar with five makes of molding 
machines. Can give the best of references as 
to ability and character. Can turn out cast- 
ings in most economical way. Address ‘‘Mod- 
ern,” care Penton’s List, Cleveland, O. p. 


A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED BRASS 
foundry foreman would like to correspond with 
responsible party desirous of starting a brass 
foundry business. I have the experience and 
would work for an ‘interest. Address Box 
120, Lincoln Park, N. Y. p. 


TO REPRESENT MANUFAC- 
turer either in Cleveland or Chicago and ad- 
jacent territories by able salesman of fine 
standing experience in iron and steel, machinery 
supply and municipal contracting business. Sal- 
commission. Address Box 401, 
Review, Cleveland, O. 








WANTED 


ample 
TRADE 


ary or 
THE Tron 


SALESMAN, PRACTICAL MAN OF 30, 
having held the following positions within the 
past 12 years, with large concerns in the 
steel, malleable and gray foundry business, is 
open for an engagement as sales manager, 
purchasing agent, cost clerk, paymaster, foun- 
dry order clerk and salesman, having traveled 
the past five years from Maine to Kansas City. 
Address Box 52, Penrton’s List, Cleveland, 
Ohio. p. 


POSITION WANTED. ENGINEER OF 
established reputation, wide experience appren- 
tice to works manager, intimate knowledge of 
best shop and machine tool practice on heavy 
work, gilt-edged record, is open for engagement 
as works manager with full responsibility and 
can deliver the goods. Address Box 399, THE 
Tron Trave Review, Cleveland, O 








STRICTLY MODERN GRAY IRON FOUN- 
dry for sale, completely equipped and in daily 
operation on profitable machinery work. Located 
in Michigan town with excellent shipping facili- 


PATENT FOR SALE (RECENT ISSUE) 
pertaining to machine shop equipment, just 
coming into general use. Good seller, good 
profits; reason for selling, have other patent 
equipment and _ selling 








ties. Best of reasons for selling and will better adapted to our 

make liberal terms. Full infermation cheer- to different class of trade. Patterns and jigs 

fully furnished. Address Box 338, Tue IRON go with patent. Address Titus Machine 

Trave Revirw, Cleveland, O. Works, Marion, O. p. 
FOR SALE, SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE FOR SALE, 90 H. P. ATLAS BOILER; 

hundred dollars’ worth of stock in a new 60 inches diameter; 60 tubes, 3% inches: 


foundry and machine shop in railroad town of 


length, 14 ft.; shell 5/16 thick; dome 30 x 30, 





11,000, near smelters and other manufacturing with cast fronts and grate. Good for 75 Ibs. 
plants, in the oil and gas field—gas two and pressure. First-class condition. $250.00. Also 
three cents a thousand. Employ as many as 200 H. P. Frick upright engine, 18 x 18 
12 molders. Good reasons for selling. Ad- cylinder, 180 R. P. M., no flywheel. The 
dress Box 57, care Penron’s List, Cleveland, Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City 
Ohio. p. Mo. = p. 
EXPERIENCED FOUNDRYMEN WISH oan Ane elena © ieee a ie . : 
to establish a brass foundry in growing town Ping a wag en cet gy SLAB MILL- 
where such is needed. <Any person or Board wW ‘ath of on is “td ( poe 7 y see ge: 7 ert 
f Trade knowing goc ocatic “ase address - table Ie .: length of feed to table 
of Trade knowing good location please address 40 i "Wl ade medle BE dm, selde. Mies oar. 





3ox 398, THe Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE, MACHINE AND MOLDING 
shops, together with patent coal mine car 
wheel, wheel fully demonstrated; shops run- 
ning full time and the only coal mine car 


wheel factory in Kentucky. I am prepared to 
give for cash the best trade you ever made. 
Signature explains reason for selling. Address 
J. S. Smith, M. D., McHenry, Ky. p. 


CAPITAL OR A GOING’ BUSINESS 
wanted to exploit patented improvements on 
closed hub, self-oiling, mining wheel of most 
noted record; the joint owners, a mechanical 
draftsman and an_ experienced foundryman, 
with chemical methods, wish to be identified 
with the manufacture and their interest to be 
stock and royalty. Address J. H. R., 2008 
Forest avenue, Knoxville, Tenn. p. 





iable automatic feed % in. to 7 in. per minute. 
Screw for adjusting spindle head has microme 
ter adjustment. Condition good as new. Will 
be sold at a bargain. Graham Nut Co., Pitts 
burg, Pa. 


A POSTAL 





CARD WILL BRING YOU 
our list of second-hand and rebuilt wood- 
working machinery, engines, boilers, ete. All 
rebuilding and overhauling done in our own 
shops, guaranteed as represented at prices es- 
pecially attractive to close buyers. Your in- 
quiries will be appreciated and receive prompt 
attention. © Currier-Koeth Mfg. Co., Couders- 
port, Pa. p. 





A NEW NOISE. 


desiring 
Adam 


PATENT FOR SALE. 
less horseshoe, very useful. Anyone 
to buy such patent, address or call on 
Gimbut, 31 W. 14th place, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE, FOUNDRY COMPLETE, ALL 
on the ground ready to set up; everything 
good and to be in connection with a good new 
machine shop at Lewiston, Idaho. Write or 
call on M. D. Taylor for full particulars, 
owner of machine shop at Lewiston, Idaho. p. 


ENGINE FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—ONE 23 X 60 SINGLE CYL- 
inder, double acting, Harris Corliss, pendu- 
lum ball governor, with section cast iron fly 
wheel, 18 ft. x 38”. Good order, requirements 
changed, electric power being used. Address 
Almond Mfg. Co., Ashburnham, Mass. p. 











ONE HAMILTON CORLISS ENGINE 
for sale, 125 H. P., good condition. Address 
Western Iron & Foundry Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN GAS_ EN- 
gines. Ten 2 to 3 H. P. Standard make. Ab- 
solutely new engines fully guaranteed—special 
reason for selling. Address Box 55, PENTON’S 
List, Cleveland, O. p. 








POSITION WANTED ‘AS FOUNDRY 


foreman; 20 years’ experience, 3 as foreman; 
can handle light or heavy work; understand 
the mixture of iron and brass; can furnish 


references. Box 50, Penrton’s List, Cleve- 
land. O. Pp 





SITUATION WANTED BY PRACTICAL 
man with independent valves and fittings man- 
ufacturers. Patternmaking, drafting, coremak- 
up-to-date foundry practice, 15 years’ 





ing and 
experience, good references. Address Box 402, 
Tue Iron Trave Review, Cleveland, O. 
POSITION WANTED BY AN EXPERI- 
enced foundry man, up-to-date in all the dif- 
ferent branches of a foundry, light and heavy 
castings, 39 years old, not afraid to work. 
Address Box 58, Penton’s List, Cleveland, 


Ohio. p- 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED PARTY WITH A FEW THOU- 
sand dollars to join me in exploring iron 
property on Mesabi iron range. Rg. & 
Higbee, Germania Life Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








FURNACE FOR SALE. 
ONE NO. 2 SCHWARTZ OIL FURNACE 


for sale, complete with pipe connections, smoke 
stack, ventilating hood and two extra sets of 
new linings. Can be bought at a decided 
bargain if taken at once. Louisiana Contract- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WASHERS “SPECIAL SIZES.” 











In any quantity, metal or fibre. Dies, 
Stamping and Screw Machine Work. Quad- 
ao Mfg. Co., 18 So. Canal St., Chicago, 
Ti p. 





FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE CHEAP. LATHE-BED PIPE 





machine, brand new. The Loew Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
FOR SALE, BALANCE WHEEL 70” 


14” face, 67%” bore, rim 24” thick. 
weight 2,800. Cast iron pulley, 70” diam., 14” 
face, 67%” bore, rim 1” thick, weight 1,500. 
Sturgis Machine Co., Sturgis, Mich. p. 


diameter, 


FOUNDRY BARRELS FOR SALE—BAT- 


tery of four 36”x48” Whiting spur geared 
tumbling barrels, in stock, never used, ready 
for immediate shipment. Also cupolas, ladles, 
elevators and other foundry equipment. We 


can supply your wants in hand power or elec- 


tric. cranes, also foundry blowers and other 
equipment. Sam’l. W. Hay’s Sons, 301 Farm- 
ers Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. p. 





“TEDDY,” THE FAMOUS SCREW FEED 
flue expander and flue cutter, is the best on 
earth. Highly recommended and pleasing to 
all who have tried same. Manufactured by the 
Fernyak Machine Co., Mansfield, O. Write 
for full particulars and prices. p. 


; FOR SALE. THREE TWO-SPINDLE  1- 
inch Landis bolt cutters, complete with counter- 
shafts, dies, pumps, etc. All in first-class con- 
dition. Price low. Graham Nut Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—A. B. C. EXHAUST FAN, 
35”, new, never used. The Bashlin Company, 











Warren, Pa. p 

TWO RUNS OF BUHRS; MUNSON’S 
patent; 60 in. diameter; both under runners 
and iron frames; also, tightening pulleys for 
same; also, cogwheels and shafting; all are in 
good order and _ condition. Geo. W. Smith, 
Dayton, O. R. F. D. No. 5. 





SCRAP WANTED. 





TAKE NOTICE. WE ARE BUYERS OF 
all grades of scrap metals, such as scrap cop- 
per, brass, lead, babbitt metals, factory metal 
skimmings, drosses, metal clippings, spelter, etc. 
Advise quality and quantity you have on hand 
to offer and we will name best prices f. o, b. 
your city. H. Kander & Co., Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


CHEMISTS, ASSAYERS, 
PLERS OF ORES, ETC. 





SAM- 





ORES SAMPLED, TESTED, AND AS 


sayed. Analysis of ores, fuels, limestone, irom 
and steel, clay and cements. Ethelbert Ely, 
~e Laboratory, Dover, N. J. Established 
1 





